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Immigration — glimmers of hope 


most emotive issues in British politics, out- 

stripping even taxation and our vexed 
relations with the EU in importance and 
urgency. The asylum situation is so obviously 
out of control that even Labour MPs have 
noticed, while the 2001 census figures - which 
revealed that, for the first time, whites have 
become a minority in certain areas of London 
- although long-expected, are making the 
most previously oblivious indigenous Britons 
think about their long-term corporate future. 

For years, RN and a few other lonely voices 
have been warning that the asylum situation 
was becoming unsustainable, and that the vir- 
tually uncontrolled immigration that has been 
a hallmark of this government was a disaster 
in the making - with adverse implications for 
cultural cohesion, social harmony, free speech, 
the environment and the infrastructure, with- 
out there even being any obvious economic 
advantages (except in a few special cases). For 
our pains, we were called ‘racist’ and 
‘extreme’. 

But now, the climate of opinion has 
changed so quickly, and so completely, that 
RN may even be outflanked on the Right, by 
Leftist politicians anxious to make electoral 
capital out of public anxiety, and newspapers 
keen to show that they are ‘in touch’ with the 
public. Even Prospect, the most important mag- 
azine on the Left, has called for immigration 
restrictions. Through over-usage, the word 
‘racist’ - which has for years stymied honest 
debate - is rapidly losing its talismanic power. 
Soon, it may even become a badge of honour. 

With Labour hinting that we might exam- 
ine our UN and EU asylum obligations, Tony 
Blair making wild promises about deporting 
half of all asylum-seekers by September, and 
the Home Secretary making tough noises 
about ‘citizenship tests’, Labour policy sounds 
almost indistinguishable from British National 
Party policy (however sincere Labour may be 
about applying their policies, and whatever 
may happen later in the courts). Labour strate- 
gists have been thinking about this subject at 
least since 11 September 2001, and are terrified 
about the threat posed to them at local level by 
the BNP and, soon, maybe also the Freedom 
Party and UKIP. Even the Conservatives, long 
silent, have begun to make grumbling noises - 
although their ‘tough’ policy is already being 
watered down by nervous Party handlers. 

Everyone in the country is now being 
affected adversely by large-scale immigration, 


[eesenet is rapidly becoming one of the 


and the tolerance that is a proverbial charac- 
teristic of the British is understandably wear- 
ing thin. Even the most easy-going person can 
be pushed too far, and have their intelligence 
insulted once too often. 

Those who live in big cities have certainly 
not become inured to the deteriorating quality 
of life caused largely by population pressure 
(eg, crowded public transport, exorbitant 
property prices and the London traffic conges- 
tion charge). Now, even those who live in 
provincial towns (for example, Peterborough - 
where there are at least ten times more asylum 
seekers in the city than the Home Office 
admits) are confronted with the problem, 
while hundreds of thousands of new houses 
are planned across the country, and the Home 
Office is constantly on the lookout for asylum- 
seeker accommodation even in rural areas. 
Even those who do not have asylum-seekers 
near to where they live pay for them through 
their taxes. Last year, the famously shambolic 
National Asylum Support Service handled a 
budget of over £1.06bn of our money, and took 
care of 90,000 people, 68% up on the previous 
year (Public Finance, 7 February 2003). NASS’s 
extraordinary workload also means that they 
cannot give genuine asylum-seekers (a small, 
but clearly deserving, minority) the resources 
they need. 

Yet Labour will never sort out the mess by 
themselves. Labour is psychologically paral- 
ysed by the masochistic, myopic thinking 
which caused the problem in the first place. 
However politically shrewd Labour has 
become, old habits die hard. And it is, besides, 
well-known that large scale immigration jeop- 
ardises national identity, and the overwhelm- 
ing majority of immigrants and descendants of 
immigrants vote for parties of the Left, so the 
Labour Party hierarchy (although not Labour 
voters) has a vested interest in continued 
inflow. 

Pending genuine opposition from the 
Conservative hierarchy, which is unlikely 
(although not impossible), it will be up to the 
better journalists and academics, grassroots 
Conservatives and members of smaller parties 
and local campaigns to keep the mainstream 
parties moving in a rational direction. But we 
should take heart. The decades-long taboo has 
finally been broken, and taboos once broken 
cannot be mended. The momentum for change 
is building up rapidly, and will become unstop- 
pable, if we can but keep up the pressure. It 
may be late, but it is not yet too late. Oo 
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Liberal Artists: Yasmin Alibhai-Brown 


In the first of an occasional series, Roger Jolly dissects one of the Left’s great and good 














asmin Alibhai-Brown is a ubiquitous presence, 

both as self-publicist and media-appointed ethnic 
minority role model. Note the hyphenated Alibhai- 
Brown, to confirm both her Englishness and her detached 
status. The rather pretentious double-barrelled name 
is part of the normalisation project of multiculturalism, 
the promotion of which is her only goal. 

In 1972, she arrived in the UK as an Ugandan 
Asian, and has since compared her plight to that of 
refugees (falsely, as Ugandan Asians had obtained 
British passports with right of abode). She has contin- 
ually claimed that she was a victim of paralysing 
racism (although at the same time she continually 
claims that Ugandan Asians have done very well). 

After her stint at Oxford (MPhil in Literature, com- 
pleted 1975) - a necessary requirement for the New 
Labour project - Alibhai-Brown embarked in a career 
in journalism. After serving her apprenticeship in 
obscure and long-forgotten magazines, such as 
Everywoman (a feminist magazine whose dwindling 
readership was given the coup de grace when another 
feminist sued it), she graduated to Community Care, as 
the voice of ethnicity, and then became the token black 
columnist for the Independent. She has also parroted the 
multi-culturalist agenda in the pages of the Guardian, 
Telegraph, Sunday Times, Daily Mail, Evening Standard 
and New Statesman, and written books, such as The 
Colour of Love (1993), Who Do We Think We Are? (2001) 
and Mixed Feelings (2002). She has also made docu- 
mentaries for the BBC and Channel 4. 

Over the years, she has collected a number of acco- 
lades. She is a Research Fellow at the Labour-linked 
Institute for Public Policy Research and of the Foreign 
Policy Centre, a think-tank linked to the arms trade. 
She is a member of the Home Office’s Race Forum, a 
trustee of the Cobden Trust, the Runnymede Trust and 
many more, and has graciously accepted an MBE 
(‘British Empire’ notwithstanding). She has also been 
on the Working Party on Forced Marriages (amusingly, 
many self-appointed ‘community leaders’ have denoun- 
ced this as ‘colonial interference’). She has claimed that 
she had been considered for the post of CRE Chair. She 
is Vice President of the United Nations Association UK 
and a ‘special ambassador’ for the Samaritans. Not bad 
for someone whose career has been blocked at every 
turn by insidious sexism and racism! 

She was one of 23 members of the Commission on 
the Future of Multi-Ethnic Britain, whose Parekh Report 
claimed that the word ‘British’ was racial, and should 
be changed. Her next brush with fame came when she 
was on the panel of Any Questions immediately after 
the 11th September 2001 attacks on the World Trade 
Center. Although she condemned the atrocity, to 
many she conveyed the impression that America had 
‘deserved it’. This may not have been her intention, but 
her less than diplomatic response was accepted by the 
BBC and her CRE chums where it might have ended 
the career of lesser mortals. More recently, she con- 
demned the “naked prejudice” which had motivated 
the UK government to advise Britons to leave Bali in 
the aftermath of the Bali bomb, hinting that the 
bombers’ motives may have included resentment that 
“the Sari Club was a whites-only enclave”. So that’s all 
right then. 

There are many contradictions in her political 


views, and in her private life. A self-proclaimed femi- 
nist, she is also by turns by republican, Muslim, black 
British, Asian British, anti-Europe and pro-Europe. 
Nobody can be consistent all the time, but she has ele- 
vated inconsistency to be a feature of her belief-system. 


You could say that she has put her own prejudices on «< 


an institutional basis. It is possible that her worldview 
is shaped around an unconscious desire to break down 
all cultures so that her own half-Ugandan Asian/half- 
English children will not feel out of place. 

Her feminist friends might take a dim view of this 
sentence written for the Leftwing Tribune last year, in 
response to Melanie McDonogh’s article, ‘Who does 
she think she is?’, which had parodied Alibhai- 
Brown's booklet Who do we think we are? Writing in 
Tribune, Alibhai-Brown decried McDonogh’s article as 
“racist diatribe. ..this is the desperation of an aging tart 
who wears ever more provocative gear”. Worse was to 
follow when a sharp-eyed Tribune reader confronted 
her at an International Women’s Day meeting. She was 
furious that her threadbare feminist credentials had 
been exposed in front of so many real feminists. 

As an ostensibly devout Muslim (she is an Ismaili, 
an offshoot of Islam best known for its adherence to 
the Aga Khan) she has several times mentioned that 
she drank a very expensive bottle of wine on hearing 
about Enoch Powell’s death - an act as uncharitable as 
it is inconsistent with her faith. She claims to be proud 
of her Muslim heritage, but is thinking of sending her 
children to a church school. 

A former supporter of the Labour Party, she has 
now left it, because of the party’s stance on asylum. In 
fact, she now seems to think that all the parties are 
‘racist’. She manages to get race into everything - even 
a column ostensibly about fox-hunting transmogrified 
itself into a column entitled “The countryside is a no- 
go area for black Britons”. If she is capable of thinking 
outside the ethnic prism, she does not show it - but 
then she doesn’t need to, as the liberal intelligentsia 
likes to be kicked. 

Of late, she has matured somewhat. For instance, 
she realised that the tragic case of Victoria Climbie (the 
young black girl tortured and murdered in east 
London by her aunt and her aunt's lover) was caused 
by ‘anti-racist’ zeal. She has written objectively about 
the implosion of Asian communities riven by internal 
feuds, drugs, crime and vicious gangs. In 2000, she 
agonised about Muslim violence against Christians. 
She has even raised questions about some of the many 
contradictions of multi-culturalism. Is this a belated 
realisation that continual beating of the ‘anti-racist’ 
drum has obscured rather than resolved problems? 

Alibhai-Brown is caught in the classic contradic- 
tion of many multi-culturalists. It is only in the West 
that they have the freedom to constantly attack society 
- and even to get paid for it. 

We will leave the last word to the author of a read- 
er’s letter to the Guardian. Long before Robin Cook’s 
famous pronouncements about chicken tikka, Alibhai- 
Brown had written a ridiculous article complaining 
about racism “against curry cuisine”. It was not 
enough to eat it - no, it had to be written about con- 
stantly. A weary letter from one of the paper’s readers 
described Alibhai-Brown as the “woman with the 
chapati on her shoulder”. O 
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Continuity and change: 
the Cranborne credo 


Derek Turner meets Conservative peer 
Lord Cranborne - scion of the Cecil dynasty and 
House of Lords reformer 





“The idea was 
to so frighten 
an inexperi- 
enced 
government 
that they 
would forget 
the extent of 
their power 
and ask for 
negotiations” 





Although it probably seems like ancient 
history to you now, our readers will be 
interested to learn the background to 
your famous deal with Downing Street, 
by means of which 92 hereditary peers 
were retained after Labour’s initial 
reform of the House of Lords. 

The government had promised two-stage reform, but 
it was perfectly clear that it was only interested in a 
fully nominated chamber - nominated, essentially, by 
Blair under the fig leaf of an inadequate Nominations 
Commission. It was also perfectly plain that if the 
government wanted to, it could get its way. They had 
just won the second greatest election victory of the 
20th Century. There was no chance of us doing what 
we wanted to do, which was to have a comprehensive 
look at the best way to reform their Lordships’ House. 
So we had to look for the second-best way to con- 
found our enemy’s knavish tricks. 

When Hague was elected Party leader, I went to 
him - it is a complete fabrication to say that he didn’t 
know what I was doing, I deceived him only at the 
last minute - and explained my plan, which was to 
ratchet up the pressure on the government in the 
House of Lords to make them think that we could 
completely ruin their legislative plans if they persisted 
with their plan for a stage one reform. Actually, I would 
not have been prepared to carry out that threat, as it 
was unconstitutional, so it was smoke and mirrors. 

That was the backdrop to the negotiations. The 
idea was to so frighten an inexperienced government 
that they would forget the extent of their power and 
ask for negotiations. And that is what happened, and 
much earlier than I expected. As soon as the Lord 
Chancellor approached me, I went to Hague and told 
him that so far the plan seemed to have worked, and 
asked his permission to negotiate. What was impor- 
tant, given the power of the government, was to try 
and secure an agreement which would be a standing 
reminder for the Labour Party that Lords reform was 
unfinished business. The best way to do that was to 
leave a rump of hereditaries. Derry Irvine originally 
offered me 15, and I told him that nothing less than 
100 would do; as you can see, we got a lot closer to my 
request than his! 

It was only when the specially constituted sub- 
committee of the shadow cabinet was about to meet 
that it became clear that Hague had changed his mind, 
and that’s when I behaved badly. But I am wholly 
unrepentant. We had no option. 

I now hope that their Lordships will not agree 
with Lord Weatherall’s suggestion of introducing an 
amendment to get rid of the remaining hereditaries. 
Labour would then forget about any further reform, 
leaving us with a stage one House, which I wanted to 
avoid in the first place. Of course, their Lordships, 
now being overwhelmingly appointed, are desperate 
to preserve their own positions. It is ironic that these 
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people, supposedly selected for their independence 
and maturity, should now look completely interested. 


In a 2002 Daily Telegraph article, you 
said you didn’t have any particular 
model in mind for the reformed House 
of Lords. Do you have anything 

specific in mind now? 

At that time, it was important to find out if one could 
build a consensus as to how to reform the House - not 
only as to composition, but also as to powers, which 
part of the equation is often forgotten. I therefore was 
careful to eschew entering into the fray, because if you 
want to build a consensus you have to concentrate on 
the process of getting it. In the end, probably the best 
device would be a joint committee of both houses, to 
which further reform would be referred back. 
Parliament needs to be balanced, because the 
Commons is an elective dictatorship. To make the 
Commons effective, paradoxically you need to trans- 
fer some of its power to their Lordships. 

We need a House of Lords which has authority 
and independence, one depending on the other. The 
best way to achieve a balance of independence and 
authority would be a 50% elected-50% nominated 
chamber. The nominated experts are extremely valu- 
able, but I think we need a new nomination process. I 
would suggest a committee of the Privy Council mak- 
ing recommendations directly to the monarch. I think 
you would also need an upper limit for the number of 
peers - 400 or 500; the more nominated peers we have, 
the larger the number, because they make such valu- 
able contributions, and it is in any case a bad idea to 
have a second chamber made up entirely of profes- 
sional politicians. 

The elected element can easily become slaves to 
their party machines. The way I would get around 
this would be to suggest that, although they will need 
the party machines to get elected, they should only get 
elected once for, say, 12 or 15 years. Then they would 
only rely on the party once, and as they wouldn't have 
to worry about getting re-elected, they could then be 
as awkward as they liked. 


In your Politeia pamphlet, The Conserv- 
ative Party and the New Age, you 
advocated reducing the membership of 
the House of Commons, and said that it 
needs to be more responsive. Do you 
have any particular number of MPs in 
mind, and what are your specific 
suggestions for reforming procedures? 
I went so far as to introduce a catch-all bill, the 
Parliamentary Government Bill, which got as far as a 
second reading in the House of Lords. 400 MPs or so 
should be the mark, but I don’t think this can happen 
unless you also reduce the number of ministers. 
Reform of Whitehall and reform of Westminster need 
to go together. We need to reduce the size of the cabi- 
net to 15, or preferably 12. 

The only way that a government can retain control 
of its backbenches is by giving people jobs, otherwise 
the frustrated and ambitious will join the sacked and 
the incompetent to cause trouble. So you've got to 
reduce the overall number of parliamentarians. 
Cutting the number of MPs would be difficult, 
because turkeys don’t vote for Christmas. The way to 
do it would be simply not to replace all of those who 
retire after every parliament, but gradually to reduce 
the number of replacements. 


But the central issue is deciding whether the 
nation-state is the polity of the future. I profoundly 
believe it is. It is the basic building material, and its 
preservation is the best way to ensure that the popu- 
lation feels it is master of its own destiny. If you accept 
that the nation-state is the least bad polity, then the 
purpose of the Tory Party is the nation, And if we 
believe in the nation, then the ultimate authority must 
be parliament. Parliament is dying - partly because 
it’s sclerotic, but mainly because it has lost its power. 
Parliament once had majesty because it held ultimate 
power. Now it no longer does. Being governed by this 
extremely sinister combination of bureaucrats in 
Brussels, increasingly powerful judges and Whitehall 
compounds the difficulty. The increasing incompe- 
tence of British administration and the increasing 
frustration people feel are direct results of the erosion 
of the powers of parliament. This will continue until 
parliament begins to take power back. At the moment, 
I see no prospect of that happening. 


As the underlying logic of the EU is to 
drain away Westminster’s powers 
indefinitely until it has become equiva- 
lent to a parish council, isn’t the obvi- 
ous answer for Britain to leave the EU? 
The first thing we have to do is to insist that the Prime 
Minister has a referendum on the new European con- 
stitution before it is ratified. One power | would like 
to see given to the House of Lords would be the right 
to be able to insist on a referendum before especially 
important laws became operative. Clearly this new 
European treaty would fall into that category. 

My view on Europe is slightly different from what 
you have suggested. Europe - as opposed to the 
European Union - is self-evidently extremely impor- 
tant to us from a security point of view. An unstable 
Europe means an unstable planet, so we have an enor- 
mous interest in ensuring that it is stable and prosper- 
ous. Increasingly, with the vast numbers of immi- 
grants from all over the world who want to come to 
Europe, the sheer numbers are transforming useful 
immigration into a real force for instability (as 
Margaret Thatcher said, it is a question of numbers). 
And 15% of our present GDP, about 50% of our man- 
ufacturing exports and about 40% of our trade are 
connected to the present European Union, so it is also 
important for economic reasons. 

To withdraw into a Little England, which we 
Eurosceptics are always accused of wanting to do, has 
never been an option. The idea that a member of my 
family should be a Little Englander seems to me ludi- 
crous! The idea of European stability and prosperity 
has been hijacked by a small gang who want to 
impose a very old-fashioned economic and political 
model onto Europe at a time when it is perfectly clear 
that the Anglo-Saxon model of low taxes, small gov- 
ernment and free trade is the only one which works. 
Europe has taken a wrong turn; we need to gather a 
coalition to build an alternative model. 


Your interest in Northern Irish affairs is 
well known. What is your analysis of 
the present situation? 
What I hope for is a rejuvenated Official Unionist 
Party. A few months ago, I was extremely nervous 
that we were seeing the end of the OUP, but I am 
encouraged to see that Peter Robinson is bringing the 
DUP further towards the Trimbleites. 

I have always thought that we ought to say to the 


terrorists on both sides: “If you genuinely give up the 
gun in favour of the ballot box, all will be forgiven 
and you can participate along with everybody else”. 
But the difficulty has been that governments - and 
those I have belonged to have also been culpable, 
although not as culpable as Blair’s ~ have kidded our- 
selves (because we wished it, above all else) that the 
IRA have given up violence, when it is perfectly plain 
that they have not. 

Instead of strengthening the centre, which we 
wanted to do, our policy has pushed people to the 
extremes, particularly on the republican side - 
because the extremists are getting what they want. 
We now have an extremely worrying situation where 
the SDLP could well die, and Sinn Fein/IRA will 
become the majority nationalist party before they 
have given up their weapons or their evil intentions. 
We know perfectly well that during recent months 
the IRA has been rearming. Every time Blair is told 
this, he doesn’t want to know - because Adams comes 
along and says “Do you want another bomb in 
Canary Wharf?” The result is that Adams is able to 
get pretty much whatever he wants. 

But I think it is highly significant that progress 
towards the middle ground of unionist politics is at 
last beginning to become a 
possibility. I hope that the 
Bush administration in 
America will continue to be 
helpful, and recognise that 
the IRA are terrorists, just 
like Al Qaeda - until they 
really start to disarm. 

You have hinted in 
speeches and news- 
paper articles that 
there is a real possi- 
bility of Scotland 
leaving the UK. Why? 
Everybody is congratulating 
themselves about devolu- 
tion, and I think they are 
wrong. We anti-devolution- 
ists were right - one of the 
difficulties about politics is 
how often a minority is right! 

The Scottish chauvinists, ff 
whose chief delight is insult- “ . 
ing the English, are now rampant, allied to a peculiar 
sort of Jacobinism. Hardly surprisingly, there is net 
emigration from Scotland which I think reflects a gen- 
eral lack of optimism about the Scottish economy, and 
Scottish society in general. As the massive incompe- 
tence and vast extravagance of the Scottish govern- 
ment progressively kill Scotland, I fear the Scottish 
response will be to say that “Devolution hasn’t 
worked, because we haven't had enough devolu- 
tion’, and there will be increased demands for 
Scottish independence. 

I also wonder when the English are going to 
realise that they are paying vast sums of English tax- 
payers’ money to enable the Scots to ruin themselves 
and insult the English. I really don’t think that we 
should allow the Scots to remain part of the UK if 
those are the terms on which they belong. If they are 
going to leave anyway, I would rather be the first to 
kick them out! This is of course a council of despair, 
because the United Kingdom is far stronger than the 
sum of its constituent parts. 


“We know 
perfectly well 
that during 
recent months 
the IRA has 
been rearming. 
Every time 
Blair is told 
this, he doesn’t 
want to know — 
because Adams 
comes along 
and says 

‘Do you want 
another bomb 
in Canary 
Wharf?’” 
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The BBC's faculty of faith 





Roger Kershaw suggests one can study the Islamic ‘disciplines’ from BBC Radio 4 - 
despite the lack of a ‘course structure’ 





The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, 
Dr Williams, 
“would never 
conceptualise 
the imminent 
hostilities in 
terms of 
religious war” 








er ost of us have probably become recon- 
_ ciled to the stance of the BBC that it has 
...to cater for ‘listeners of many faiths or of 
none’. But the situation would be more tolerable if 
the BBC were balanced in its ‘detachment’. If faith 
is fair game for agnostic analysis, why only Christian 
truth, and not the verities of Islam as well? 

The reporting of matters Muslim on BBC Radio 
4 in the second half of 2002 was wide-ranging, but 
it was rather left to listeners themselves to pose the 
deeper questions; or fill gaps; or correct some eth- 
nocentric wishful thinking from Christian clergy. 
While the BBC is far from observing any taboo on 
the subject of jihad post-September 11th, neither 
does one detect any agenda to keep the profound- 
ly fateful philosophical and political difference 
between, say, ‘the church militant’ and ‘a militant 
mosque’ in the public eye. The policy of ‘balance 
between the faiths’ bestows a tacit moral equiva- 
lence upon them all. For all of this, a little back- 
ground would usually be apposite. 


Bishops for Saddam? 

My roundabout itinerary of reflection was set off 
by Alistair Cooke, when he spoke in mid- 
September about the mood in America as the US 
government was girding for action against Iraq. 
Quoting from one of the classical war theorists on 
the vital factor of public morale in deciding who 
wins wars, he betrayed anxiety that a ‘great 
democracy’ would be hamstrung by its divisions. 

And why not? Isn’t democracy all about diver- 
sity of opinion? Apart from which, as we have 
often been told, democracy is good for the whole 
world because democracies don’t usually go to 
war, or only when attacked. The special dilemma 
of the US confrontation with Iraq, almost its his- 
torical uniqueness, was that no attack on ‘the 
democracies’ had taken place. Nor was there the 
slightest ‘proof’ so far that Saddam had been 
preparing one, except on Israel - whatever the 
indications of his rhetoric. It was not too surprising 
that the British churches started rolling out their 
own ‘big guns’ to proclaim the Christian duty of 
restraint: a kind of ‘pacifist discipline’ in face of an 
unprovable military threat, a gesture of ecumeni- 
cal fellowship which also bespeaks the ‘long arm’ 
of Islam’s political outreach. 

No doubt, if episcopal pragmatism were in play, 
the motive would have been partly to pre-empt the 
danger which was most exercising the Arab 
League in November: that a war would ‘desta- 
bilise the Middle East’. And this could be read as 
coded language for an Islamic radicals’ field-day - 
their golden opportunity to get people out on the 
streets, and new students signed up for suicide 
missions, in the name of the ‘Great Hero of Islam’. 
But whether the British bishops had understood 
the code and were acting on that in sympathy with 
the more conservative Muslim governments, was 
not entirely clear. 

At Christmas ‘the plot thickened’, with the new 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s sensational midnight 
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reflection, ‘Kneeling in the Light’. He created a 
new parable out of the enquiry of the Magi to King 
Herod, treating it as a breach of basic security 
which led to the slaughter of the innocents, and 
suggesting a parallel with those ‘devious strate- 
gists’ whose ingenuity simply creates more havoc. 
The next morning, on Today, the Bishop of Oxford, 
Richard Harris, confirming his own view that the 
‘just war’ criteria required a further UN 
Resolution, conceded that Rowan Williams’ “fresh 
reading” seemed to be aimed at today’s military 
planners. 

What was certainly predictable from all the 
advance billing was that Dr Williams would never 
conceptualise the imminent hostilities in terms of 
religious war. Nor is the Iraqi regime even a case 
for human rights interventionism - which would 
be a consistent position for a progressive church- 
man who champions social values in a theological- 
ly unspecific manner. One can also intuit that 
because of Saddam’s reputation as ‘a horrible dic- 
tator’ (psychopathic, of course, rather than 
‘Satanic’), his appeals to Islam are dismissed as 
mere ‘manipulation of religion’. On these terms his 
military preparations and propaganda offensive 
will hardly be perceived as an Islamically-legiti- 
mate build-up for war with dar al-harb (the infidel 
“house of war”). But this is how these activities are 
recognized within Iraq and other Muslim coun- 
tries; whereas the Anglican doctrine of the ‘just 
war’ does not look at the religious identity of the 
foe, only the degree of his aggressiveness or 
aggression, and the prudence of self-defence. 


The asymmetry of tolerance 
There is another idea that has certainly not 
occurred to our higher clergy. If the ferment of the 
streets is so easily fomented, Muslim militancy 
must have a more ‘active discipline’ at its disposal 
than our political and religious leaders can com- 
mand. There appears to be a greater difference of 
values - including political discipline - than 
Anglican archbishops or the Prince of Wales are 
prone to tell us about. It even becomes tempting to 
speculate what life might be like for the obdurate 
non-converts, in the disciplined world empire of 
Islam for which it is every Muslim’s duty to strive. 
Not to worry, some of their intelligentsia say. 
Islam has traditionally extended tolerance to other 
religions. But surely, even in the early Muslim 
kingdoms such toleration as was granted to the 
dhimmis - other monotheists - was on condition 
that they would efface themselves before Islam as 
the state religion. This was well illustrated in rela- 
tion to Cordoba, on In our Time (21st November), 
which Melvyn Bragg introduced with an eye to a 
possible myth. The need for a critique certainly 
received (unintended) confirmation from Bishop 
Harris on Thought for the Day (12th December), 
where he heralded the eventual admission of 
Turkey to the EU as an opportunity for our “cul- 
tural enrichment”, involving a “reinvention” (in 
the distinctive sense of ‘rediscovery’) of a plural- 


istic European religious heritage going back to 
mediaeval Spain. 

That, too, might be called a ‘fresh reading’: of 
the early meeting of Islam and Christendom! In any 
case, in any civilization not all traditions persist. In 
the present epoch, the persecution suffered by 
numerous Christian minorities hardly needs stress- 
ing (the Sunday progammme has cast a baleful 
spotlight upon it). 

In striking contrast stands the tolerance enjoyed 
by the Sheikh of Finsbury Park under the secular 
laws of contemporary Britain. The freedom of the 
airwaves for Sheikh Abu Hamza al-Masri includes 
a platform for his argument (heard on Today, 26 
July, slightly more obliquely on 2nd September) 
that it was actually the FBI that brought down the 
twin towers of Manhattan, finishing off al-Qa’eda’s 
more symbolic or less efficient gesture. 

More interesting from an ideological point of 
view is the sheikh’s conviction that the slightest 
suspicions of al-Qa’eda activity are symptomatic of 
rampant ‘Islamophobia’. Worse, Western policy- 
makers are conspiring to kill Muslims all over the 
world, he maintains. In a way, one must give Islam 
its due for being able to mobilise fraternal identity 
and exert discipline across national boundaries, by 
playing on this insidious sense of siege. And who 
can blame the radicals for exploiting the weakness- 
es in our ‘despicably undisciplined’ society, in 
order to advance dar al-Islam world-wide? 


Unthinkable questions 

The more ‘acceptable voice of Islam’ is often heard 
in the person of an endearing academic, Mona 
Siddique of Glasgow. Speaking on Thought for the 
Day (13th August), she berated the insensitivity of the 
traffic warden who objected to employment with 
the Metropolitan Police below a cap-badge which 
incorporates a minute cross in its St Edward crown. 
“Those who are just pushing a distorted principle 
for its own sake are doing neither themselves, their 
religion, or the country where they live, any service.” 

Amen, of course, to that. But Dr Mona also 
pointed out that quite a number of the headlines 
which agitate the natives of these islands, these 
days, relate to issues of “political correctness, gone, 
shall we say, slightly mad”. 

As the cap-badge question only became news 
after an employment tribunal had found in favour 
of the complainant, this comment appears to have 
British “political culture’ in its sights. That is, one 
part of British culture has become an accessory to 
the dismantlement of another part. At least we are 
suffering the machinations of politicians who have 
their eyes on the ‘ethnic vote’. 

Not that Tony Blair will have started to read the 
Koran until the more fundamentalist expressions of 
Islam began to impinge on his horizons. Nonetheless, 
abhorrence of the cross is not confined to a handful 
of ‘bigots’: internationally, the Red Cross has long 
been superseded by national ‘Red Crescent’ organ- 
isations. A serious test of the tolerance of revivalist 
Islam may therefore be suggested. Would any 
believer of broad-minded disposition both choose 
and dare to change to another faith, or alternative- 
ly to agnosticism or atheism? After all, Britain as a 
non-Islamic state (so far) has no apostasy laws; 
while Dr Mona herself, almost echoing authorita- 
tive native perceptions of ‘shared values’, declares 
that faith in any format is a gift of God. 





In face of so much compatibility, the intellec- 
tual obstacles to embracing Christianity cannot be 
all that formidable. But can we rule out the coun- 
tervailing Islmic discipline of obedience and fear 
~- the fear of asking the truly basic questions? Few 
would want to endure the torment of Salman 
Rushdie, as an articulate apostate. 

There may, then, be a case for Christianity and 
secular liberalism to arm themselves with a little 
more awareness of ‘the other’, and of their own 
relative weakness. The motivations of Western 
converts to Islam could provide an instructive 
focus. After all, conversion must be a more tangi- 
ble index of inroads than the lesser discipline of 
‘politically correct’ concessionism. The present 
figure claimed by the Muslim Council of Great 
Britain (Sunday, 22nd December, in an item on 
the dangers for apostates here) is 30,000. 


Freedom from, freedom to 

Although BBC Radio 4 avoids ‘structured’ presen- 
tation of Islam, let us acknowledge not only some 
vigorous interviewing, but the featuring of individ- 
ual commentators of critical inclination. Philosopher 
Roger Scruton appeared memorably on Andrew 
Marr’s Start the Week (30th December), contrasting 
the divine basis of authority and obedience among 
immigrant communities with the Enlightenment- 
derived, dilutedly-Christian cohesion, under law, 
of the European host societies. He was also heard in 
a discussion of freedom on Michael Buerk’s Moral 
Maze (27th November). 

But this enquiry was perhaps more interesting 
for the intense grilling received by convert Meryl 
Wynn-Davies from Melanie Phillips and Michael 
Gove. What is at first sight fascinating about Ms 
Wynn-Davies is not the ethnic-British face peer- 
ing, TE Lawrence-like and reproachful, out of a 
swathe of white cloth on television, but the fact 
that she appears from her choice of religion to 
have repudiated freedom. But her interrogators 
found her conversion to be a reaction, essentially, 
against her native society and culture - a state- 
ment of accusation about ‘abuse of freedom’ (pre- 
sumably the freedom that Isiaih Berlin called ‘neg- 
ative liberty’) - as the salient symptom of Western 
decadence. Melanie Phillips herself was willing to 
provide a confirmatory gloss on decadence by 
saying that the failure of British elites to defend 
their own values is not the least historic feature of 
the present era, giving even greater heart to Bin 
Laden as destroyer than to Wynn-Davies as 
detractor. Yet it may be even more instructive that 
Islam offers ‘positive liberty’ in exchange - disci- 
plined participation in an exercise of power. 

In conclusion, the data and analysis out of 
which to construct an understanding of the disci- 
plines of Islam and its political potential are 
‘lying on the table’ at BBC Radio 4. But for pur- 
poses of aggregation one may need to possess a 
critical faculty; a small fund of existing knowledge 
of the religion; and, sadly, an alertness for lacu- 
nae or ideological distortions in the accounts of 
our traditional moral mentors. And it might 
validly be asked whether the avoidance of co- 
ordinated commentary on a newly invasive moral 
and intellectual absolutism helps to counter, rather 
than consolidate, its impact on a liberal society - 
such a society as the BBC both is nourished by 
and purports to be committed to preserving. O 
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Why Unionists are 
waking up 


Peter Robinson says it’s time to renegotiate the 
Belfast Agreement 








adapt to changing circumstances is fundamental 

to survival, but it is the ability to shape and create 
the future that is the true measure of success. 

In Northern Ireland five years ago many believed 
that the signing of the Belfast Agreement marked a 
break with the past and an end to the use and threat 
of violence. In the face of such overwhelming support 
from seemingly every aspect of society it was not easy 
or popular to stand in the face of this movement. But 
it was right. 

It is often as difficult to win the peace as it is to win 
the war. This has been the experience in Northern 
Ireland. In Northern Ireland it is not yet possible to 

say who won the war, because the 
war is not yet over. But if it is not pos- 
sible to say who won the war then it 
is possible to say that Republicans 
have benefited most from the mock 
peace. 
A combination of expediency by 
the government and weakness by 
the Ulster Unionist Party has 
combined to deliver concession 
after concession to the forces of 
republicanism. Appeasement of 
republicans is never reciprocated 
4 and weakness is always exploit- 
ed. This strategy must change 
and I believe that the elections in 
) Northern Ireland on 1 May pro- 
vide the opportunity to reverse 
this trend. 

Unionists will only be able 
to achieve a lasting and stable 
settlement in Northern Ireland 
from a position of strength. If it 
comes, this change will not be 
as the result of the threat or the 
use of force but through the ballot box. There is reason 
to be optimistic that unionism may be about to turn 
the corner. 

When the government proceeded with the Belfast 
Agreement without our endorsement, we pledged to 
oppose and defeat it. We wish to see a settlement in 
Northern Ireland, not an evolving political process 
which leads us out of the union - a settlement which 
is fair in its terms and certain in its provisions. All par- 
ties must be aware both of their obligations and 
responsibilities. 

At this forthcoming election we shall set out our 
vision for the future of Northern Ireland - a future 
founded on the principles we have always espoused 
and an approach worthy of the century we live in. It is 
a future which cannot be built unilaterally in 
Northern Ireland and cannot be created without us. 
With last year’s census figures indicating that there is 
unlikely to be a united Ireland in the future, the task 
of everyone must be to create a better Northern Ireland 
for all our people. It is time that republicans stopped 


[ politics, the ability to learn from history and 
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looking for a united Ireland at the end of the rainbow 
and time that some Unionists stopped helping them. 

If this opportunity for change comes, it will be the 
result of almost five years of hard work, five years of 
opposition to the Agreement and five years of being 
castigated and demonised. 

In Northern Ireland today there is a growing con- 
sensus that the Belfast Agreement has failed. Four 
suspensions in three years was merely evidence of 
this failure, and regardless of what deal is being put 
together now, the ultimate test will come at the polls. 
Only anew Agreement can deliver a stable Northern 
Ireland and only an election victory can force that 
renegotiation. 

In order for the assembly to function, a majority of 
nationalists and a majority of unionists must agree on 
the election of a First and Deputy First Minister. If we 
control more than 50% of unionist votes then we would 
block this election and force negotiations. The 
Assembly election will give Northern Ireland the 
opportunity to have a fresh start, a chance to chart a 
new course and the ability to write our own history. 
Neither the elections nor the negotiations which fol- 
low them will be easy, but we have not fought the 
Belfast Agreement from the day and hour it was 
devised only to accept it after we win the chance to 
rewrite it. 

This election will be our opportunity to get a man- 
date for change. For five years, nationalists have had 
things their way. After this election these days will 
have gone. What is required is an agreement based on 
solid foundations - one which is based on reality, not 
fantasy, and which can deliver stable and lasting gov- 
ernment in Northern Ireland. These should not just be 
the demands of unionists, but of democrats. 

Part of the disillusionment with the Belfast 
Agreement today stems from the manner in which it 
was sold five years ago. At that time, the government 
and some of the pro-Agreement supporters engaged 
in a cynical campaign of deception and misinforma- 
tion. At the heart of this was the Prime Minister him- 
self. Tony Blair told us in 1998 that the Belfast 
Agreement was the only chance for peace in this gen- 
eration. When the ‘Yes’ campaign was struggling, he 
signed five pledges on a billboard to shore up David 
Trimble and promote the Agreement amongst an 
uncertain unionist electorate. These promises were 
the Prime Minister’s solemn contract with the people 
of Northern Ireland - an agreement between the 
Prime Minster and the people he serves. 

Among his pledges was a commitment that those 
who use or threaten violence would be excluded from 
the government of Northern Ireland. Yet the 
Agreement elevated terrorists into the government of 
Northern Ireland - without any decommissioning 
having taken place and without any effective mecha- 
nism to exclude them - whilst they were still wedded 
to violence. This allowed the IRA to continue with 
their campaign of terror unabated, to re-arm, forge 
links with narco-terrorists, import guns, murder and 
maim whilst Martin McGuinness was allowed to con- 
tinue to be Minister for Education. 

Even when it was revealed that the IRA was oper- 
ating a spy ring in the Secretary of State for Northern 
Ireland’s own office, the Prime Minister failed to keep 
his word. SinnFein/IRA was not punished with 
exclusion from office, but the Assembly was suspend- 
ed, leaving the IRA with yet another set of demands 
to be met. In 1998, Tony Blair pledged that prisoners 


would remain in prison unless they gave up violence 
for good, but prisoners were released and violence 
continued. Indeed, the level of violence since the 
Agreement has actually increased. The result of the 
Agreement was to allow the most experienced and 
qualified terrorists back onto the streets to continue 
their campaigns of terror. 

The Prime Minister promised unionists that the 
proposed all-Ireland structures devised in the 
Agreement would be accountable (and, by implica- 
tion, accountable to the Assembly). We spoke up at 
the time and highlighted the relevant sections of the 
Agreement that plainly showed this pledge to be 
false. The Agreement produced all-Ireland bodies 
with executive powers, unaccountable in any form to 
the people of Northern Ireland. 

The North-South Ministerial Council formed by 
the Agreement need only report its decisions to the 
Assembly. The Minister merely provides members of 
the Assembly with a report or update on progress; no 
challenge can be made, and no decision overturned. 

The panacea promised by the Prime Minister has 
not materialised. Those unionists who relied on the 
PM's promises feel they have been conned, while 
UUP manifesto commitments and guarantees were 
ditched. They have watched as democratic principles 
have been eroded. 

The Agreement also led to the destruction of the 
RUC. Many unionists who backed the Agreement 
denied this was the case; indeed, some even claimed 
the Agreement would save the RUC. Sadly, as we pre- 
dicted, the RUC was sacrificed to meet the demands 
of those they had placed behind bars, and their allies 
outside. 

We highlighted the folly of believing Tony Blair. We 
fought the referendum on a shoestring budget, battling 
against two governments, church leaders and pop 
stars. Despite being handicapped by the media with its 
constant pro-Agreement propaganda, it was only 
when these handwritten pledges were made that the 
tide began to turn. Unionists wouldn’t trust Sinn Fein, 
and are sceptical of the media, but they felt they could 
trust their Prime Minister. They won't be fooled again. 

Following the referendum, the political obituary 
of the DUP was penned. A new politics was to be 
established, a centre coalition that would gradually 
exclude those who had not bought in to the govern- 
ment plan. How wrong those political pundits were... 

In last year’s general election, the DUP increased 
its share of the vote, outpolling the UUP by 20,000 
votes in the seats we both contested. We won three 
more seats in Westminster, bringing our total to an 
unprecedented position of strength. Since then, 
Andrew Hunter, former Tory member for 
Basingstoke, has joined us. He is a valuable asset. 

It may seem that the DUP are pessimistic about 
the future of Northern Ireland. We most certainly are 
not pessimistic or downcast. We are buoyed and 
ready to continue the fight, with our goal of bringing 
about a new agreement, an agreement that ends con- 
cessions and returns democracy, an agreement that is 
acceptable to a majority within the unionist commu- 
nity and not just the nationalist community. 

There are still some who wish to persevere with 
the Belfast Agreement. Einstein was right when he 
defined insanity as “endlessly repeating the same 
process and hoping for a different result”. We will not 
serve in a government with the unrepentant repre- 
sentatives of armed and active terrorists. Such people 


are not democrats and are not accountable in demo- 
cratic government. 

We want an agreement that is truly accountable; 
currently each minister controls his or her own 
department free from control, provided they act with- 
in their budget. Each minister therefore controls their 
department with unfettered power, being able to 
spend money, deploy resources and carry out execu- 
tive action without being accountable to anyone - not 
even the Assembly. 

The Assembly is toothless to resist the whims of 
Ministers. Indeed, despite the Assembly voting to the 
contrary, the Minister of Education, Martin 
McGuinness, was able to abolish the 11+ examination. 

Our desire is for a form of government that is truly 
accountable. That is why a new agreement is required 
- a new agreement which must put the Assembly at 
the heart of the decision-making process in Northern 
Ireland, and only permits North-South cooperation 
which is accountable to the Assembly. The current 
arrangements provide an embryonic all Ireland gov- 
ernment, a united Ireland in transit. Nationalists must 
realise that we will not accept politically motivated 
North/South bodies. 

The current arrangements are not a settlement, but 
a process of concessions - concessions that have 
turned conventional wisdom on its head. Government 
policy has been to reward those who do wrong whilst 
publishing those who want to be democratic. What 
kind of peace process is that? Democracy must not be 
held to ransom by gunmen. The concession-making 
process is highlighted clearly in what is taking place 
during the current suspension. Gerry Kelly of Sinn 
Fein - a convicted IRA bomber - has publicly stated 
that the IRA can only contemplate acts of completion 
in the light of republican demands being met. With no 
definition of ‘acts of completion’, history has taught us 
that a raft of republican wishes will be granted, with 
nothing tangible being given in return. Any renegoti- 
ation must end the process of appeasement. 

We believe that the current arrangements are 
overly bureaucratic and costly. Does a country with 
1.6m people require an assembly of 108 people? The 
Welsh make do with only 60! Scotland, with a popu- 
lation of 5.5m - over three times that of Northern 
Ireland - manages to struggle along with 129! 

In an attempt to keep all on board, the government 
has lavished an expensive and cumbersome bureau- 
cracy on the people. The net result is that too much 
money is spent on government and not enough is 
invested in governing. Our aim in renegotiations will 
be to provide a system that gives good value for money. 

Are the people in Ulster so hard to govern that the 
office of the First and Deputy First Minister require 
more staff than the Prime Minister and his Irish coun- 
terpart combined? Do we really require the same 
amount of civil servants serving David Trimble as 
work for George W Bush? Should taxpayers really be 
expected to fund a talking shop, such as the Civic 
Forum? Northern Ireland operated satisfactorily with 
six departments, so why do we need 11 under devo- 
lution? We need no more than 72 Assembly members. 
Government could easily be slimmed down and sig- 
nificant savings made. 

The current arrangements punish virtue, allowing 
republicans to obtain concessions for refusing to dis- 
band and be democrats. It is time for a deal that relies 
only upon those who have clearly and _verifiably 
shown themselves to be democratic. O 
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is now before parliament, and is likely to 
be under consideration by the Lords at the 
time this article appears. The bill makes provi- 
sion for the holding of referenda about the estab- 
lishment of elected assemblies for the regions of 
England (except London), reviewing the struc- 
ture of local government in regions where the 
holding of referenda is being considered, imple- 
menting the recommendations of such reviews, 
obtaining Electoral Commission advice on the 
establishment of assemblies, for payment in 
grant for regional chambers’ activities and for 
incurring expenditure to prepare for assemblies 
and the transfer of functions. 
It has been argued that in reality the bill seeks 
to pave the way for the abolition of English coun- 
ty councils, and establish directly-elected assem- 
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blies in the English regions on top of a single-tier 
of restructured borough/county councils to com- 
plement the Greater London Assembly, the 
Northern Irish Assembly, Scottish Parliament 
and Welsh Assembly. Whilst one can understand 
Conservative opposition to the abolition of 
English county councils, it is difficult to have 
sympathy for their protestations when, in gov- 
ernment, they abolished the Greater London 
Council, Scottish regional councils and Welsh 
county councils, for the same reason as New 
Labour is ultimately seeking to abolish the 
English county councils - ie, that the party in gov- 
ernment has an ideological aversion to the party 
which controls most of the local authorities des- 
tined for abolition! 

That said, one must question what good can 
come of disempowering local authorities (of 
whatever political hue) and transferring more 
and more responsibility either for providing or 
purchasing services to boards and quangos of 
government-appointed yes-men, ‘impartial’ civil 
servants and remote ministers and secretaries of 
state. The whole exercise, it seems to me, is little 
more than a thinly-veiled attempt to mask the 
ongoing surrender of the Westminster 
Parliament's legislative powers to European insti- 
tutions (in order to create a federal Europe of the 
Regions in place of a Europe of nation-states), at 
the expense of British parliamentary democracy 
and allowing decisions to be taken as closely as 
possible to the citizen in directly-elected local 
authorities. 

The proponents of English regional assem- 
blies, spurred-on by the establishment of the 
Scottish Parliament, will nevertheless come to 
realise that the financing, powers and responsi- 
bilities of their new assemblies will be inferior to 
the Scottish Parliament. This will only serve to 
increase, rather than diminish, the widespread 
cynicism about politicians and fuel yet great dis- 
illusionment with the democratic process. 

There are already signs that, particularly fol- 
lowing recent changes to the financing of local 
government - which has resulted in central gov- 
ernment subvention being redistributed from 
mainly Conservative-controlled local authorities 
in so-called ‘affluent’ areas of southern England 
to mainly Labour-controlled local authorities in 
‘depressed’ areas of northern England - there is 
growing opposition to abolishing the remaining 
English county councils for administrative purposes, 
when the elected representatives of those regions 
will be more remote from, and less accountable 
to, the electorate in the areas they represent. 

Time will tell if and when English regional 
assemblies are established in place of English 
county councils, they will sustain England’s dis- 
tinct identity - let alone address the wider issue 
of maintaining the Union as a whole - or whether 
they will merely initiate fresh demands for new 
regional authorities in Scotland, Wales and 
Northern Ireland. O 


Hari-brained 

The Independent's newest dealer in worn clichés, 
Johann Hari, attracted deserved hostile attention for 
his recent column, entitled “Remember paedophiles 
are people too”, which said that we should never 
have driven the poor, misunderstood dears under- 
ground, and that we should all pay for television 
adverts aimed at paedophiles, asking them to call a 
helpline if they feel their leanings are getting the bet- 
ter of them. But no-one should have been surprised 
at his outburst. Johann clearly has better things to do 
than worry about the welfare of children; to him, the 
issue is the destruction of the world’s “squalid” 
national and racial identities, as he called them in a 
recent issue of the New Statesman (in whose Geoffrey 
Robinson-subsidised pages, incidentally, he once 
also kindly took cognizance of your favourite maga- 
zine, saying that RN was “ frightening”). 


Berk ho 
Back in October, the Rightwing-turned-Leftwing 
Tory MP for Buckingham, John Bercow, said mov- 
ingly “I am not a ruthless person by nature and 
that’s why I probably won’t get very far in politics”. 
But maybe there’s another reason. 

Iraq, the immigration system falling to bits, a 
new draft treaty on European confederation... never 
has politics been so crammed with important issues. 
Yet what affair of state is it that preoccupies our 
John? On the 6th February, the chameleon kid was 
first on the draw in a tough Commons showdown 
with Labour’s Stephen Twigg. The issue? 
Apparently, Mr Twigg had split an infinitive. With 
such dynamos on the team, no wonder the Tories 
have as much chance of winning the next election as 
a Saharan explorer has of finding an Eskimo - as JB 
put it unwisely in a newspaper article in January. 


Herbert dippy 

When our regular columnist Taki launched into 
one of his outspoken articles about immigration in a 
recent Spectator, he was threatened with legal action 
under the UK’s draconian race relations laws, at the 
instigation of Peter Herbert, friend of Michael 
Mansfield, founder and ‘chair’ and one of the few 
members of the Society of Black Lawyers, and now 
also serving time as deputy chairman of the 
Metropolitan Police Authority. 

But should Scotland Yard’s creepily-named 
‘Diversity Directorate’ really be taking Herbert 
entirely seriously? This is the same Peter Herbert 
who accused fellow barrister David Pannick of 
being “wholly racist”, who tried to take the Bar 
Council to court for the same reason and who stood 
against “racist Labour” in 1984 (he is now trying to 
get a safe Labour seat - no prizes for guessing his 
explanation as to why he has been unsuccessful). 
He also once challenged a white person’s identifi- 
cation evidence in court by claiming that a white 
person could not tell one black person apart from 
another - a claim he would no doubt have said was 
‘racist’ had it come from any other quarter. The 
words ‘vexatious litigation’ come to mind. 


Hero of the Soviet Union? 
Those fascists of the Left at Searchlight magazine 
have recently been lamenting the death of their in- 
house photographer, Mr Mike Cohen. We had never 
heard of this gentleman, nor did we have anything 
against him, and we could not really care less about 
anyone at this political publishing version of Comic 





Relief. But as a political opponent (he opposed us, 
not the other way around) we feel that it would be 
worth looking at Searchlight’s description of their col- 
league. A long and generous tribute appears in the 
magazine listing the late Mr Cohen’s many achieve- 
ments in the noble anti-fascist struggle. According to 
the account, he once helped Gerry Gable to overturn 
a “Fascist car” (was that the ill-fated Ford Goebbels 
by any chance?) at a CND demonstration at 
Aldermaston. 

It was also reported that he broke into a printing 
shop, because the business was apparently running 
off “fascist material” - a thorough justification, of 
course, for breaking into private premises. All very 
exciting, but it’s hardly the sort of thing you'd 
become a Hero of the Soviet Union for, is it? 


Clark’s heirs 
The awkward squad was 
much in evidence at the January 
Conservative Philosophy 
Group commemorating the 
late, much-missed Rightwing 
MP Alan Clark. During the 
Q&A session following the 
valedictory speech by David 
Davis (who during his brief 
tenure as Party chairman, 
presided over Smith Square’s 
attacks on the Monday Club 
and other Rightwing groups), 
a questioner boomed out: 
“Mr Davis... I wonder how far Alan Clark would get 
if he were starting out in YOUR Tory Party of 
today”? Then another stood up, and mentioned the 
part of the Diaries where AC praised his local 
National Front branch as representing “the martial 
spirit of England”. 

Sharp intakes of breath and gins and tonic all 
round! 


Just a wife and mother 
(aah, bless!) 


Presidential Consort, Cherie Blair, was centre-stage 
in the media recently for her links with a con-man. 
No, we are not talking here about her husband, but 
a chappie and his girlfriend (she’s Cherie’s ‘lifestyle’ 
adviser) who saved them a fortune on two flat pur- 
chases in Bristol. Cherie, of course, is well known on 
the national and international stage. She is a QC, a 
passionate supporter of human rights, a mixer with 
the great and the good, and she even chairs high- 
powered policy seminars at Downing Street. Yet 
Cherie did not bask in all this self-confident, I’m-a- 
modern-woman-in-charge-of-my-life stuff when she 
had to come clean to the media. Instead, she was 
“only human”, a mere wife and mother, just some- 
one who tried to be a friend, and who was bewil- 
dered by the nasty media coverage. Aaaah - there, 
there. Carefully peeling an onion and employing the 
very best sympathy tactics, Cherie let the emotion 
flow. 

And did this display rescue her and St Tone of 
Tuscany from public disapproval? According to one 
poll, the majority of respondents remained uncon- 
vinced, expressing the view that Labour was now 
more sleaze-ridden than John Major’s Maastricht 
Tories. A wretched nuisance, the public and the 
media. Why can’t they just let Tone and Cherie carry 
on their sacred work in peace? 
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ON VIEW 





Aztecs 


Royal Academy, 
until 11th April 2003 


Readers still have time to attend this 
excellent exhibition, which assembles 
some of the most striking relics left by 
the Aztecs after their proud and sophis- 
ticated civilisation was overwhelmed 
by the bravery and rapacity of the 16th 
Century conquistadores and their lethal 
combination of Toledo steel, horses and 
influenza. 

After migrating from an as yet unlo- 
cated island to the northeast - Aztlan, 
“the place of the herons” - the Aztecs 
arrived in the area of what is now 
Mexico City in the 1320s. There they 
grew in power and magnificence, espe- 
cially under the Montezuma dynasty, 
until, in 1517, emissaries of Velasquez, 
the Spanish governor of Cuba, visited 
Aztec territory, and brought back to 
Havana tales of fabulous gold and bar- 
barous customs, inspiring Hernando 
Cortes’ famous expedition of 1519. 
Cortes and his few hundred troops 
defeated the Aztecs easily, both militar- 


CONSERVATIVE 


ily and by exploiting the grievances of 
other local tribes, who hated the Aztecs 
for their rapacity, and extraordinary 
cruelty. 

One of the chief emotions evoked by 
the exhibition is horror. A vast number 
of artefacts are connected with the Aztecs’ 
sanguinary religion, which involved 
human sacrifice on an epic scale. They 
believed that the sun and moon needed 
to be ‘fed’ by frequent blood sacrifices. 
Here, there is a statue of an Aztec war- 
rior in stone, lying down with a tray 
balanced on his knees and another on 
his head - these trays originally used 





for holding human beings’ still-warm 
internal organs. Here, there is a beauti- 
fully tooled bowl formerly used for 
holding human livers, whose lumpy 
surface represents faithfully the pattern 
of fat under the human epidermis. And 
so it goes gruesomely on, interspersed 
with statues of astonishingly alien 
deities, like the eagle warrior, braziers 
with nightmarish faces, or gigantic 
stone snakes coiled to strike. The 
Spaniards had their own irrational faith, 
and were not exactly renowned for their 
kindness to enemies, but even they were 
shocked and horrified by Aztec religious 
practices. (Those who decry the admit- 
tedly brutal methods by means of which 
Christianity was spread in what was to 
become Latin America should consider 
what it was replacing.) There are a few 
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lighter touches, like the gold jewellery 
and naturalistic and charming animal 
sculptures, but the overwhelming impres- 
sion left is that the Aztecs seemingly 
deserved little pity. One suspects that 
they would not have extended much pity 
to us, had the situations been reversed. 

And yet the relics of a civilisation 
are always poignant, however different 
those people, and however far away in 
space and time. And it is grossly unfair 
to judge the people of the past, or even 
foreigners of the present day, by mod- 
ern, Western standards. Perhaps some 
day our own civilisation will be laid out 
in neatly-labelled glass cases, for others 
to marvel at or revile - so it behoves us 
to be humble in the face of all human 
achievements (and the Aztecs did attain 
great heights, their gloomy belief-sys- 
tem notwithstanding). In one of the 
cabinets was one of the exhibition’s 
most personal pieces - a small, crudely 
fashioned statuette of a deity which had 
been found still in use in the 19th 
Century. What half-remembered, demi- 
rational racial memories must have 
inspired the owner of that icon, to 
retain his dark pagan faith three cen- 
turies after the triumph of Christianity, 
and into the age of railways? 

The only drawback of the exhibition 
is the number of people attending, 
whose oppressive presence detracts from 
the remoteness, cruelty and majesty of 
the artefacts. You may also have to 
queue for up to half an hour to get in 
(admission £10; free to Friends of the 
RA). It is pleasing to see that so many 
people are so interested, but one might 
have thought that the RA would exert 
tighter controls on visitor numbers - 
perhaps by extending their opening 
times. Visitors should probably go early 
in the day - although you may not feel 
like lunch afterwards! O 
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Surely not! 

Rod Liddle, the former editor 
of Radio 4’s Today pro- 
gramme, said that senior 
BBC executives compelled 
him to sack regular commen- 
tator Frederick Forsyth for 
being too Rightwing. Liddle 
said that Corporation man- 
agers objected to Forsyth’s 
“politics... rather than his 
writing style’. He added: “1 
think that among many 
[BBC] employees there is an 
unconscious revulsion at 
views which they feel are 
intrinsically beyond the pale 
and, in a way, uncivilised”. 
He also said that a “senior 
editorial figure” had dis- 
missed the Eurosceptic lobby 
led by Conservative peer 
Lord Pearson of Rannoch as 
“quite mad”. (Sunday Telegraph, 
2nd February 2003) 


Labour pains 

A male homosexual couple 
have demanded an apology 
after they were told to stop 
dancing together at a Labour 
club in the south Wales val- 
leys. Paul Rowlands, a mem- 
ber of the club in Rhondda 
for 18 years, said his partner 
was told to sit down or leave. 
Mr Rowlands, who has per- 
formed as a drag artiste 
around the world, says the 
club’s actions amount to dis- 
crimination. 

The incident occurred 
when Mr Rowland and his 
partner Andrew Conn were 
dancing. A committee mem- 
ber tapped Mr Conn on the 
shoulder and told him to sit 
down or leave. They were 
told that, while women were 
allowed to dance together, 
men were not. Mr Conn told 
BBC Wales: “So I sat down 
and I felt really offended”. 

The club has said it has 
now changed the bye law. 
Messrs Rowlands and Conn 
are planning to return to the 
club to put their new rule to 
the test. (BBC News, 1st 
February 2003) 


Majority view 
“Whatever those who want 
to ‘re-make’ Britain tell us, a 
minority is not a majority. 
Civilisation is achieved when 
the majority tolerates a 
minority, not when it pre- 
tends it is no longer the 
majority and rejects its his- 





toric legacy for a mess of pot- 
tage... The media, especially 
television channels, have 
launched a campaign to con- 
vince us that multicultural 
Britain is a fact, rather than a 
desired goal of the liberal 
intelligentsia... We are told 
that the British people of 
2003 are not the British of 
1943...yet the facts tell us 
that the changes only relate 
to a minority of, say, five in 
every 100” ~ Catholic colum- 
nist James Munson on multi- 
culturalism. (Catholic Herald, 
10th January 2003) 


respect, understating and tol- 
erance. But that must include 
understanding and respect- 
ing the culture of the indige- 
nous majority” - Melanie 
Phillips, writing about the 
Crick Committee, set up by 
David Blunkett to make pro- 
posals about citizenship tests 
for new immigrants. (Daily 
Mail, 3rd February 2003) 


Gracias, amigo! 
Concerned about low birthrates 
and perceived labour short- 
ages, the Spanish govern- 
ment has offered citizenship 
to tens of thousands of Latin 


endeavoured to have him 
prosecuted under the Race 
Relations Act. But shortly 
after the speech, she told the 
Commons that some 20 immi- 
grant families were arriving 
in Wolverhampton every 
week, and “It is quite clear 
that we really cannot take 
people into the area, or 
indeed into the West Midlands, 
at this rate”. For this, and 
similar remarks, she was her- 
self denounced as a ‘racialist’ 
and ‘Powellite’ by people 
even further to the Left. (Daily 
Telegraph, 20th January 2003) 





Funky Gibbons 
“The multicultural policies 
that exist in many schools 
can be boiled down to a 
fuzzy interest in different 
cultures. At worst, they can 
be little more than patronis- 
ing ‘exoticism’... Anti-racism 
has to go way beyond accept- 
ance or tolerance... a genuine 
anti-racist education...would 
mean confronting the history 
of racism, through its roots in 
slavery and its perpetuation 
through hostility to immigra- 
tion. It would show...that 
retreat from a multicultural 
society is simply not on the 
agenda” - Alan Gibbons, ‘author 
-in-residence’ at Prescot pri- 
mary, Simonswood primary 
and Knowsley LEA, promot- 
ing his new novel. (Times 
Educational Supplement, 10th 
January 2003) 


Getting Crick 
in the neck 
“The Crick committee explic- 
itly rules out the teaching of 
history as a condition of citi- 
zenship... but without knowl 
edge of history, no under- 
standing [of the traditions 
and nature of Britain] is pos- 
sible...Until very recently, 
Britain was a remarkably 
homogeneous country with a 
settled culture, very few 
immigrants and a_ history 
that could be shared by the 
vast majority. And it is still 
not a multi-cultural coun- 
try...Of course, we all need 
to treat each other with 


Americans, by relaxing the 
rules that forbade Spanish 
women claiming citizenship 
for children over 21 born out- 
side Spain, and by allowing 
those Latin Americans with 
Spanish relatives to apply 
directly for citizenship, 
rather than, as at present, 
having to apply for a work 
permit first. The government 
estimates that the move will 
lead to 850,000 potential 
applicants - who, once accepted, 
will be eligible to travel to 
other EU countries. (Daily 
Telegraph, 20th January 2003) 


Curate’s egg MP 
Renée Short, former Labour 
MP for Wolverhampton 
North who died in January, 
was a long time supporter of 
the Stalinist East German 
regime, and complained 
about Enoch Powell’s 1968 
‘rivers of blood’ speech, and 


At last - something 
good on (Dutch) 
television! 


“Deportations of illegal 
immigrants, once carried out 
quietly for fear of upsetting 
the public, have now become 
popular news items. The asy- 
lum system has also been 
overhauled. About 60% of 
asylum-seekers are now 
processed and ready to be 
deported within 48 hours. In 
the past year, the number of 
asylum applications has been 
halved” - Justin Sparks, 
describing the changed polit- 
ical atmosphere in Holland, 
in the wake of the meteoric 
rise (and even more rapid 
fall) of the List Pim Fortuyn, 
the political party set up by 
the assassinated Dutch politi- 
cian Pim Fortuyn. (Sunday 
Times, 19th January 2003) 
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The Royalists versus the new Puritans 





Peter Richards says that modern politics mirrors earlier power struggles 





Does Mr Blair 
find Cromwell a 
man to look up 
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er towards of a new Civil War - not a 

bloody one, like those of the 17th Century 
but a conflict nevertheless; which I believe has 
divided a sizable proportion of the population 
into two distinct, opposing groups. I intend to 
describe the views of these groups and to give 
some examples of their early clashes. These 
groups have been emerging since the 1990s. 

The first group I have called the New 
Puritans. They are named after the Puritans of 
history, not because of their religious fervour but 
because of their desire to restrict the behaviour of 
others. 

The following passage from Winston 
Churchill’s A History of the English-speaking 
Peoples gives an insight into what life was like 
under the Puritans of Cromwell's day: 

“The English Puritans, like their brethren in 
Massachusetts, concerned themselves actively 
with the repression of vice. All betting and gam- 
bling were forbidden. In 1650 a law was passed 
making adultery punishable by death, a ferocity 
mitigated by the fact that nothing would con- 
vince the juries of the guilt of the accused. 


T= year 2002 saw England move even clos- 





ae i : 
Drunkenness was attacked vigorously and great 
numbers of ale-houses were closed. Swearing 
was an offence punishable by a graduated scale of 
fines: a duke paid 30s for his first offence, a baron 
20s, and a squire 10s. Common people could 
relieve their feelings at 3s. 4d. Not much was 
allowed for their money; one man was fined for 
saying “God is my witness,” and another for say- 
ing “Upon my life.” These were hard times. The 
feast days of the Church, regarded as supersti- 
tious indulgences, were replaced by a monthly 
fast day. Christmas excited the most fervent hos- 
tility of these fanatics. Parliament was deeply 
concerned at the liberty which it gave to carnal 
and sensual delights. Soldiers were sent round 
London on Christmas Day before dinner-time to 
enter private houses without warrants and seize 
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meat cooking in all kitchens and ovens. 
Everywhere was prying and spying”. ' 

Churchill goes on to say that: 

“To the mass of the nation, however, the rule 
of Cromwell manifested itself in the form of num- 
berless and miserable petty tyrannies, and thus 
became hated as no government has been hated 
in England before or since. For the first time the 
English people felt themselves governed from a 
centre in the control of which they had no say. 
Anger and hatred welled the stronger because 
their expression was difficult”. * 

The people whom I have called the New 
Puritans are led by Parliament and in particular 
by New Labour. They attract support from many 
people in the country, especially from govern- 
ment officials, both central and local; teachers and 
university lecturers, police officers, customs offi- 
cers, social workers and other civil servants; as 
well as many lawyers and some leading figures of 
the BBC. 

They are best defined by what they are 

against. They are: 
Anti-smoking = * 
Anti-motoring ¢ Anti-shooting 
Anti-hunting ¢ Anti-self-defence 
Anti-free speech (ie, pro- political correctness) 
Anti-individual responsibility (ie, pro-litigation) 
Anti-tradition ¢ Anti-history. 
They are nanny-statists who reject the past and 
are intent on controlling the people. They believe 
they are justified in their actions because they are 
convinced that they occupy the moral high ground. 

The opposing group I have called the 
Royalists, not because they are supporters of the 
monarchy, although many probably are, but 
because their highest profile spokespersons are 
members of the royal family. These are namely 
Prince Charles, and to a lesser extent, Prince 
Philip. They support freedom and tradition. 

The Royalists include all the people who are 
determined to fight for the right to continue to 
support one or more of the activities or traditions 
that the New Puritans are trying to stop. They 
include everyone who feels that they are being 
persecuted by the New Labour government for 
belonging to a particular group. 

A prime example of royal support for this 
group comes in the form of a letter from Prince 
Charles to the Lord Chancellor, which was printed 
in the Daily Mail on 26th September 2002. In it he 
said: “It does seem to me that, over the last few 
years, we in this country have been sliding inex- 
orably down the slope of ever-increasing, petty- 
minded litigiousness. This is not only a matter of 
individuals mounting challenges to institutions 
in a way which often seems to overlook the reali- 
ties of life or public service - and I am thinking, 
for example of recent cases affecting the police, 
the Armed Forces and, increasingly, the medical 
profession - but I am also struck by the degree to 
which our lives are becoming ruled by a truly 
absurd degree of politically correct interference”. 


Anti-drinking 


The Daily Mail comment of the same day stated 
that: “Indeed the vast majority of the public will 
be only too delighted to see that our future king 
shares their outrage over politically correct inter- 
ference, the seemingly inexorable rise of the com- 
pensation culture and dangerously one-sided 
human rights legislation”. * 

Another example of royal support is that of 
the Duke of Edinburgh, who in his own unique 
way has famously defended the right of individ- 
uals to own guns for sporting purposes. He said: 

“Tf a cricketer, for instance, suddenly decided 
to go into a school and batter a lot of people to 
death with a cricket bat, which he could do very 
easily, are you going to ban cricket bats?”° 

The suggestion that the New Puritan (ie New 
Labour) government is anti-smoking and anti- 
drinking is given credence by the fact that taxa- 
tion levels on cigarettes and alcohol are extreme- 
ly high. When people buy these products cheaper 
abroad, they are persecuted by British Customs 
for legally bringing them back into the country. 
As the Sunday Times reported: 

“Twenty thousand vehicles have been seized 
by Customs in a vicious campaign against cross- 
Channel shoppers. A court has branded their tac- 
tics illegal, but still the intimidation continues”.° 

Motorists are another group persecuted by the 
government. The Sunday Times leader on 1st 
September 2002 read: “One million drivers a year 
convicted by speed cameras”. 

It went on to describe how people are begin- 
ning to fight back: “The growth and sophistica- 
tion of the cameras, coupled with a widely held 
belief they are cash cows rather than aids to road 
safety, is provoking mounting anger from 
motorists... Groups led by activists have dam- 
aged scores of the £20,000 cameras. In one strike, 
a group called Motorists Against Detection 
(MAD) spraypainted 29 Gatso speed cameras 
across a 27-mile stretch of the North Circular road 
in London. Other groups have formed in Suffolk, 
south Wales, Coventry and Newcastle”.’ 

Pistol shooting was once a thriving sport in 
this country. Despite a protest by more than 9,000 
shooting enthusiasts on 11th January 1997, who 
demonstrated in central London against the 
Government's proposed legislation to ban hand- 
guns, the prohibition of small calibre handguns 
from private ownership came into effect on 1st 
March 1998. This ban was preceded by a ban on 
higher calibre weapons, which came into effect on 
1st October 1997. This effectively destroyed a 
respectable sport carried out by thousands of 
responsible citizens. The legislation was a response to 
the Dunblane tragedy when Thomas Hamilton 
killed 16 children and one teacher and injured 17 
others with a semi-automatic handgun. Target 
shooting has been an Olympic sport since 1896. 
The outcome has been that thousands of people 
have been punished for the crime of one man. The 
truth is that had the police acted upon informa- 
tion revealed to them, Thomas Hamilton would 
have had his firearm certificate revoked long 
before the date of the tragedy. “Gun crimes go 
back above Dunblane level” was how the Sunday 
Times reported the ineffectiveness of the gun ban.* 

The Countryside March for Liberty and 
Livelihood on 22 September 2002 attracted more 


than 400,000 protestors to the streets of central 
London. Although primarily a march in support 
of foxhunting, it was also a protest against the 
neglect of the countryside by the Government 
and general concern about a wide range of rural 
issues. Prince Charles even suggested that 
hunters were being subjected to discrimination 
that ministers would not dare impose on ethnic 
minorities or homosexuals. 

The Sunday Times reported that: “The Duke of 
Rutland has pledged to face imprisonment as 
part of a massive movement of civil disobedience 
intended to derail any ban on foxhunting. He is 
among 1,500 landowners, celebrities and middle- 
class professionals who have signed a declaration 
to disobey any law banning hunting”.’ 

On 3rd December 2002, a Bill to ban hunting 
with hounds was published. The Bill declared 
that stag hunting and hare coursing are to be 
banned outright. It stated that fox hunts would 
need to apply for a licence, which will be con- 
trolled by a civil tribunal system. It also said that 
fox hunts will need to prove the need for pest 
control and that the hunt will be humane. By the 
year’s end more than 100 Labour MPs had made 
it clear that they objected to the tribunal system 
and that they were looking for a total ban. 

The present government encourages the cul- 
ture of political correctness and there are many 
examples of PC behaviour that make it into the 
newspapers. For example the Daily Mail reported 
on 21 August 2002: “A deputy head with a 29- 
year unblemished teaching record was suspend- 
ed after calling a naughty pupil a wimp”. ” 

Another example is that of Mrs Pat Bottrrill, 
MBE, who felt forced to resign as chairman of the 
Royal College of Nursing’s governing body, after 
40 years of loyal service to the NHS, because of a 
reference she made to Agatha Christie’s novel 
Ten Little Niggers (1939), which was seen by oth- 
ers as inappropriate and offensive. In fact it was 
merely a light-hearted remark made when sever- 
al members of her committee were missing when 
a meeting was resumed after a coffee break. 
Despite the fact that she retracted the remark 
immediately, she was branded a racist by a polit- 
ically correct minority of her colleagues. 

The government also presides over a compen- 
sation culture without any notable discourage- 
ment. This leads organisations to take ludicrous 
actions in order to avoid the possibility of claims 
being made against them. The example, to which 
Prince Charles has referred, is the felling of seven 
horse chestnut trees in Norwich by the local 
council because of fears that conkers might injure 
passers by. 

Many compensation claims are indeed suc- 
cessful, as is demonstrated by the recent case of 
Marvin Pomfret, a criminal who has more than 
100 convictions to his name, the latest of which 
was for cutting a prison officer’s throat. Pomfret 
has won £75,000 damages from his local council, 
whom he blames for his criminal behaviour, 
because they sent him to the wrong school. 

The law no longer defends the unquestionable 
right of an individual to self-defence. This was 
demonstrated by the jailing for life of Tony 
Martin, a Norfolk farmer who shot dead a burglar 
in 1999. 








Prince Charles: 
not bonkers 
when it comes 
to conkers? 
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A more recent example of the changing prior- 
ities of the law was reported in the Daily Mail, 21 
August 2002: “Justice appeared to be turned on 
its head yesterday when a burglar began court 
action to have one of his victims jailed for catch- 
ing him red-handed”. " 

Mr Johnson, the victim, arrived home to see a 
burglar staring at him from one of his bedroom 
windows. By the time he got out of his car, he 
saw the burglar run out the back door. He chased 
and caught him and then dragged him back to 
the road, where he held him until the police 
arrived. The burglar was now bringing a private 
prosecution for assault against Mr Johnson. 

The New Labour government has stated that 
after 2009 it will be illegal to show extra informa- 
tion on goods, such as the imperial weight in 
addition to the metric weight, as the presentation 
of any such supplementary information will 
constitute a criminal offence. This indicates the 
government's contempt for traditional measure- 
ments, its disregard for tradition in general and 
its indifference to the reduction of our freedom of 
choice. Some people are protesting against the 
metrication of traditional road signs by taking 
direct action. By December 2002, a group calling 
itself ARM (Active Resistance to Metrication) 
had removed, obliterated or amended 1,846 road 
signs. 

The government's view of history has been 
succinctly summarized in the Daily Mail's 
Comment Page on 20 November 2002: 

“Home Secretary Jack Straw can barely con- 
tain his ignorant hatred of the British Empire, 
blaming it for many of our modern woes. As far 
as New Labour is concerned, history began in 
1997. Everything that happened before, all our 
traditions, institutions and achievements, are 
buried or derided - so New Labour can impose 
its own Cool Britannia philosophy”. 

A more sinister development was reported in 
the Daily Telegraph on the same day: “Robin Page, 


a columnist for the Daily Telegraph, has been 
arrested on suspicion of stirring up racial hatred 
after making a speech at a pro-hunting rally... Mr 
Page said yesterday: ‘I urged people to go on the 
march and I urged that the rural minority be 
given the same legal protection as other minori- 
ties. All I said was that the rural minority should 
have the same rights as blacks, Muslims and 
gays’. What is wrong with that in a multicultural 
society? I said nothing that could possibly be 
interpreted as racist’. Mr Page’s opinions would 
appear to be no more controversial than those 
expressed by the Prince of Wales.” (Editor's 
Note: Robin Page’s own account of what hap- 
pened can be found in RN 38.) 

My interpretation of this incident is that it is 
an attempt by the New Puritan state to crush a 
leading figure of the Royalist camp. 

What we lack in this country is an effective 
opposition. Freedom and tradition are the natu- 
ral values of the Conservative Party. The Tories 
need to pick up the banner and take up the fight 
against Blair’s Cromwellian state. 

If they don’t, I anticipate that the Royalists 
will unite, as they have already begun to do by 
forming the Countryside Alliance, that they will 
take part in acts of sabotage, as the MAD group 
has already done, and that they will take part in 
defiant acts of civil disobedience, as the fox- 
hunters have already threatened to do. I believe 
that they will organise. 

What is likely to bring these seemingly dis- 
parate factions together is the realisation that 
they are made up of people who under normal 
circumstances would all be law-abiding citizens. 
They consist of ordinary people who have been 
criminalised by the state, in much the same way as 
people were under Cromwell's puritanical rule. 

As a Conservative, | hope that the Conservative 
Party will take up the challenge, so that any 
resistance can take place via the ballot box. O 





Blind obedience to the law is the 
dictator’s friend 








Robert Henderson wonders if political disobedience is ever justified 





“Even ina 
place as 
politically 
placid as 
modern Britain, 
rioting has 
played its part 
in fundamental 
change...” 


been described as “aristocracy tempered by 

rioting”. There is something of that in any 
society, for all who exercise power become cor- 
rupted in some degree by the identification of their 
interest with the common good. Even in a place as 
politically placid as modern Britain, rioting has 
played its part in fundamental change, the last time 
being in 1990 when the Government was finally 
frightened enough by a serious riot to drop a tax - 
the community charge, popularly known as the 
poll tax - in which Margaret Thatcher had invested 
a great deal of her personal prestige. 

That is the reality of politics. Democratic theory 
is rather at odds with the reality. “The law must be 
obeyed” and “Violence is always wrong” are two 
of the most chanted political mantras in those states 


T= government of 18th Century England has 
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which seriously pretend to democracy. Not bad 
chants as political dicta go, for the law is the skele- 
ton upon which society rests and violence can 
become an endemic social disease with ghastly 
ease. Yet the logic of an absolute bar on disobeying 
the law or engaging in violence for political ends is 
that an elite may behave as badly or dangerously as 
they want without fear of punishment. 

Suppose, for example, the House of Commons 
passed a law that extended the life of a parliament 
to 50 years - this the Commons could do quite 
legitimately, because there is no constitutional 
restraint on parliament on the acts it may pass. 
Would we simply accept such a gross political 
abuse because it had been achieved legally, that it 
was done within the form of democratic proce- 
dure? The sane answer has to be no. But if we do 


not accept it, how do we act against those who 
abuse power without provoking something 
approaching anarchy or simply replacing one 
abuse of power with another? 

The general answer can be found by addressing 
another question, namely what is such action 
(which includes everything from passive resistance 
to full blooded civil war) a substitute for? The 
answer is that it replaces the formal democratic 
political process and becomes legitimate where a 
society is so ordered that there is no formal demo- 
cratic process or where meaningful participation in 
a formal democratic process is denied by those in 
power, or when the behaviour of the ruling elite 
constitutes treason. 

That is all very well as a general description of 
the circumstances in which direct action should 
be taken, but how in practice do we determine 
when such action is legitimate and the extent to 
which it is legitimate in any particular political 
circumstances? 


When is it reasonable to disobey the law? 


There is a lesson from the past. In the 12th Century, 
there was developed the doctrine of “rightful 
tyrannicide”, the ultimate in direct action. The first 
and probably the most famous of its proponents 
was John of Salisbury (“He who usurps the sword 
is worthy to die by the sword.”) 

For John, the distinction was between power 
legitimately and illegitimately exercised. In his 
work Policraticus he puts it thus: 

“Between a tyrant and a prince there is this sin- 
gle or chief difference, that the latter obeys the law 
and rules the people by its dictates, accounting 
himself as but their servant. It is by virtue of the law 
that he makes good his claim to the foremost and 
chief place in the management of the affairs of the 
commonwealth” (Policraticus, Bk IV, chapter I: 
Dickinson’s translation, p3). 

That is a sound distinction for any society. In 
our world, formal kingship with political power is 
a rarity, yet we have what are, in effect, elected 
monarchs in our presidents and prime ministers. 
Even in the best of the ‘liberal democracies’, power 
is remote from the masses. Thus it is reasonable to 
apply John’s test of just and unjust behaviour to 
those we elect as well as to unelected governments. 
It is not enough that politicians have formal politi- 
cal legitimacy through the ballot box; they must 
also play by the rules of the democratic game and 
act as servants not masters. 

When can one say that politicians are not play- 
ing by the rules of the democratic game? The most 
obvious occasions are when the political requirements 
for a free society are absent. Those requirements 
are, | suggest, these: first there must be free expres- 
sion, for a free society must be democratic and a 
democratic society cannot outlaw any aspect of life 
from debate and be called either free or democratic. 

The mass media must be both free of govern- 
ment control and give opportunities for the expres- 
sion of a wide range of political opinion, for exam- 
ple through the same sort of laws which are 
designed to ensure ‘balance’ during general elec- 
tions and a statutory ‘right of reply’. All adults 
must have the vote and meaningful opportunity to 
engage in political activity. Political parties and 
individual candidates must be allowed to operate 
freely and not at the discretion of the state. The 


state must not place obstacles, such as deposits, in 
the way of candidates for election which disadvan- 
tage individuals and smaller or new parties. 
Outside the process of politics lie the necessary 
safeguards to protect the individual from the state. 
The law must be made only with democratic 
authority. The law must be equally applied. The 
law should in principle disadvantage or advantage 
every person equally. The state should not use dis- 
proportionate force against its people nor have a 
monopoly of force. To that end the people should 
be allowed weapons and no weapon that is for- 


bidden to the people should be used against them “= 


by the forces of the state. 
That is the ideal. The important thing is not 
perhaps that all these goods are met in full meas- 
ure in any society, although in principle all could 
be given the force of law, but that sufficient of 
them are observed to make democratic partic- 
ipation and control of the elite to be such that 
extra-democratic action is not required. Of 
course, there can be no absolute standard by 
which that may be judged. Ultimately, the 
moral decision as to when political circum- 
stances are such that they fail to allow proper |) 
control of the elite by the masses is a personal I 
one for each individual. 


& 


Proportionality 

To minimize its obvious dangers, extra-demo- 
cratic action should be proportionate to 
the political circumstances and the ill to 
be cured and as moderate as is compati- 
ble with necessary effect. Faced with an unambigu- 
ous, brutal and efficient dictator, the masses are left 
with little alternative but extreme violence such as 
assassination, because other and lesser forms of 
protest are effectively denied. 

That is not the case in societies which have at 
least the form of representative democracies. In 
such societies non-violent methods can be effective 
and violence is inappropriate as anything but a 
final resort, when all else has failed and the damage 
being done by those in power is considerable. 

Governments in states which have both the 
form of representative democracies and some of the 
content are peculiarly vulnerable to non-violent 
resistance, provided it is truly widespread or arises 
from a strike in a vital industry. Such governments 
are bound by the pretence at least that they are not 
dictatorships. Thus strong-arm measures which are 
the common currency of the dictator cannot be used 
with impunity because they are publicly observed 
and sooner or later elections must be held. Generally, 
the more broadly power is spread in a political sys- 
tem, the wider the range of extra-democratic action 
available and the less extreme it need be. 

Is violence ever justified in an ostensible democ- 
racy? This is perhaps the most problematical of 
political questions. The easy answer is no, but the 
truth is that although non-violent protest may be 
effective in an ostensible democracy, it often in 
practice needs a focusing act of violence or the 
threat of violence to bring those with power to a 
decision to change their policy or behaviour. Thus 
it was with the poll tax. A serious riot against the 
tax was needed. It took place in the most famous 
modern London site for demonstrations, Trafalgar 
Square. Within a few months the poll tax was 
dropped. Was that violence justified? I would say 
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no because the poll tax met the type of criteria I 
outlined earlier. It was formally democratically 
determined, it applied equally to all citizens of 
similar circumstances and so on. But what of the 
other example I raised where a parliament prolonged 
its term greatly or indefinitely? Then violence 
would be justified because the formal democratic 
process has been suspended, albeit entirely legally. 

There is one instance where violence is 
unequivocally justified in a formal democracy, 
namely where the political elite as a class engages 
in behaviour which is objectively treasonable. It is 
justified because such a matter becomes a question 
of self-defence. 

Treason is a slippery word, yet it clearly has an 
objective meaning. In a democratic context it is the 
betrayal of the interests of the mass of people, 
whether through the advantaging of the country’s 
elite at the expense of the masses or through 
betrayal to an external power. 

Minimizing violence 

Minimalist, selective violence is arguably the most 
effective. Elites do not care about violence perpe- 
trated on the masses unless the violence threatens 
to provoke public unrest which the elite is not con- 
fident of controlling. What they really care about is 
violence directed at the elite. A good example of 
this mentality concerns the IRA and successive 
British governments in the years 1969-1984. 

The IRA practice of public bombing continued 
for 15 years after 1969 without gaining anything 
from British governments of any political colour. 
The IRA then attempted to kill Margaret Thatcher 
and members of her cabinet in the Brighton bomb- 
ing of 1984 during the Tory Party conference. 
Within 18 months the Anglo-Irish Agreement, 
which granted a foreign power legal rights in 
Northern Ireland, had been developed and signed 
by Margaret Thatcher and the Irish Prime Minister. 

The restriction of violence to those in the elite 
has another great advantage: the mass of the pop- 
ulation will not feel threatened. This means that 
they are less likely to become viscerally antagonis- 
tic to the perpetrator of the violence. Moreover, if 
the ends of the perpetrator of violence are reason- 
able, then the mass of the population will probably 
support them tacitly or at least not violently 
oppose them. 

Recent developments in Britain are sympto- 
matic of what is happening throughout the West. 
Our elite is gradually squeezing out of our political 
system such democratic control as has being 
grudging conceded over the past two centuries. 
We have only two parties (if still that) with a real- 
istic chance of forming a government. Increasingly 
they offer no more than variations on the same 
theme. The only real choice a British voter has on 
almost all important areas of policy is between 
having more or less of the same general fare. 
Worse, much of that fare is self-evidently designed 
to remove more and more power from the political 
institutions we have. Indeed, in large part the sim- 
ilarity between both the theory and practice of 
British parties and governments is the result of the 
wilful giving up of sovereignty through our mem- 
bership of the EU and various organisations such 
as the UN and WTO, with their concomitant treaty 
obligations. 

Because of this ideological coming together of 
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the major parties and the draining of power from 
Westminster to supranational bodies and interests, 
there is a growing need by the elite to suppress dis- 
sent because no real choice is any longer on offer to 
the voters. To this end successive British govern- 
ments have become ever more oppressive. 

The Blair government has behaved in a distinct- 
ly disturbing manner over the past six years. We 
have had the Anti-Terrorism Act (which allows the 
government in practice to define any individual or 
group as terrorist if they engage in public protest), 
the Regulation of Investigative Powers Act (which 
amongst others things allows the state to spy elec- 
tronically on people without a warrant), and such 
promised authoritarian delicacies as the abridge- 
ment of the right to jury trial. All the pieces of the 
police state jigsaw are already in place or shortly 
will be. Yet Blair is simply building on the example 
of Margaret Thatcher and her successor, who 
showed both a cavalier disregard for the law on 
occasion (most notably during the miners’ strike) 
and began the process of attacking those features of 
the legal system which had long offered a safe- 
guard to the individual, such as the absolute right 
to silence. 

The increasingly authoritarian nature of Blair's 
government was vividly demonstrated during the 
lead up to the recent May Day protest in London 
and the treatment of the demonstrators themselves. 
For weeks prior to the demonstration there was a 
truly shameful collusion between politicians, police 
and the media to intimidate the protesters. Scare 
story after scare story was fed by the government 
and the police to the media who happily printed it 
as though it was hard fact. If one believed the prop- 
aganda - for that was what it was - on 1st May 2001 
the centre of London was to be razed in a manner 
akin to Alaric’s sack of Rome. The police issued 
‘warnings’ to the protesters which could only be 
interpreted as threats of violent action against 
them. 

Come May Day, some 6,000 demonstrators 
appeared. At least we were told they were all 
demonstrators. In fact, many may not have been 
anything more than innocent bystanders. The pro- 
testers/innocent bystanders were imprisoned - 
there is no other word for it - before any public 
order offences had occurred, for more than six 
hours by the police who trapped them in a restrict- 
ed area in the West End of London and prevented 
them leaving. It was pre-emptive policing, in itself 
a sinister thing, almost certainly amounting to false 
imprisonment. 

Have we reached in Britain the point where 
direct action is the only meaningful action for those 
outside the political elite? The answer I would say 
is indubitably yes if we are not to stand by help- 
lessly while our freedoms are remorselessly 
removed. But it cannot be said too often or too 
emphatically that the dangers of such action are 
great. If itis not to be merely the prelude to anarchy 
or the assumption of power by another oppressive 
regime, it must be taken within a moral context. It 
is to be a means to an end, not an end in itself. That 
end must have a clear and limited moral purpose. 
The end must be to create or restore those struc- 
tures, in content as well as form, which are neces- 
sary to a free and democratic society - nothing more 
or less than that. 
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BOGUS ASYLUM TALK 


The Home Secretary, David Blunkett, is worried 
about the public mood on asylum-seekers: Britain 
is like “a coiled spring” he says, and assures us 
that “I want the debate in the open, I want peo- 
ple’s fears to be genuinely reflected”. I’m only too 
happy to oblige, although I doubt he will really 
approve, for no sooner had the Sun highlighted 
some of the dangers posed by the massive num- 
bers of asylum-seekers coming here than Blunkett 

reverted to the Left’s knee-jerk response 
and called the Sun ‘racist’. 

I must admit, though, that 
Hy reading the newspapers has, of 
. late, been a little like reading the 
{meh John Bull column. But does the 
& media really care about the mas- 
sive number of immigrants land- 
ing on these shores? If only. The 
fact is that newspapers, like Labour 
and the Tories, wish to be seen 
to be reflecting public con- 
cerns, but are anxious to 
avoid genuinely  con- 
fronting the issue. That is 
why you get the strange 
schizophrenia whereby a 
paper will condemn the 

current weak and inef- 
fectual controls on 
py immigration on one 
page, and yet disparage 
those who put forward a gen- 
uine alternative policy on the 
next. 
While the political 
class is finally acknowl- 
edging the problem, their new- 
found concern over asylum-seekers should be 
taken with a bucket of salt. 

The prize for being the best immigration con- 
men must go to Labour. The government is wor- 
ried at the level of public disquiet over immigra- 
tion and the recent successes by the BNP at local 
by-elections, but rather than actually do some- 
thing about it they revert to lies and spin. Hence 
one day the Prime Minister raises the prospect of 
derogating from the European Convention on 
Human Rights’ clause which restricts the depor- 
tation of some bogus refugees - only to backpedal 
the next. Two years ago Jack Straw, then Home 
Secretary, used the same ploy when he suggested 
that the 1951 United Nations Convention on 
Refugees should be reviewed; this was quietly 
forgotten once the tabloid headlines had been 
achieved. Blair has now blustered that he will 
halve the number of refugees coming here by 
September. Rather less fanfare was given to the 
proposal to issue 40,000 work permits to those 
who would otherwise apply for asylum. Not only 
is this merely reclassifying immigrants rather 
than reducing their number, it may actually make 
the situation worse: the proposal is for 20,000 of 
these permits to go to Turks and Iranians, whilst 
the latest figures show that in 2001 just over 7,000 
such nationals applied for asylum! 

Everything Labour does or says on this issue 
should be treated with suspicion and contempt. 
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The government's latest PR wheeze is a citi- 
zenship test for immigrants who want to become 
naturalised Britons. But there will be no mini- 
mum level of English required and this new 
‘Britishness test’ would not include any history, 
focusing instead on practical information about 
benefits, housing and using the NHS. It seems all 
immigrants will have to know is how to say ‘give 
me money, give me house, give me free medi- 
cine’. Also covered by the test will be ‘what the 
police can and cannot do’, ‘the assumption of 
equality between the sexes’, and ‘anti-discrimina- 
tion laws and human rights legislation’. Is this all 
that being British now means? 


CHILD KILLERS 


January saw the 30th anniversary of the Roe v 
Wade judgment which legalised abortion in the 
US. Here in Britain abortion was legalised in 1967; 
one of the main reasons leading to the reform of 
the law in this country was the number of women 
who - in the absence of legally available proce- 
dures - were suffering and dying at the hands of 
‘back-street’ abortionists and do-it-yourself tech- 
niques such as ingesting poisons. To restrict, let 
alone to remove, abortion rights would, we are 
told, lead to a return of those sorry episodes. 

Not true. In the 1960s there was still a signifi- 
cant social stigma to births outside marriage 
which no longer exists, and there is thus no 
longer any incentive to kill a foetus rather than 
have a ‘bastard’ child. Also, there is, today, an 
enormous pool of desperate people who long to 
adopt a baby but cannot obtain one (and are often 
driven to such desperate measures as going 
abroad to find one). Thus women who either can- 
not, or do not wish, to raise a child can today very 
easily find grateful adoptive parents to give him 
to. Personally, I see no logical reason why adop- 
tive parents should not pay the natural mother a 
fee (say £1,000) for her troubles; this might also 
act as an extra inducement not to attempt an ille- 
gal abortion, whilst not-being sufficiently large as 
to be an incentive to deliberately have an unwant- 
ed child. We must also remember today’s ready 
availability of contraceptives to prevent unwant- 
ed births in the first place. There is, therefore, no 
longer any excuse for becoming pregnant if you 
do not wish to, no stigma attached if you have an 
unplanned child, and no need to keep it if you 
don’t want to. 

Apart from these practical arguments, there is 
also the moral issue as to whether it is right to kill 
an unborn child. Abortionists believe that a 
woman has a ‘right to choose’. But as we have 
seen, she could easily have chosen not to become 
pregnant in the first place. Having become so the 
issue is not about her own body, but a different 
body inside her. It is not about her life (which is 
merely undergoing a self-induced nine-month 
experience) but that of the child; (where there are 
medical complications and a mother could be 
killed by giving birth, I would agree that she 
should take priority). Those who believe that the 
mother alone has the right to decide what hap- 
pens to the child inside her are, in effect, saying 
that this is her sole property. This ignores, how- 
ever, that it took two to create that new life. Even 


if it were accepted that abortion should remain 
legal it is wholly illogical to deny the father an 
equal right to determine the future of the child. It 
is no surprise though that feminists decry such a 
notion and vociferously support unfettered abor- 
tion rights, since feminism has never been about 
equality, reason or fairness, but simply about 
female domination over all others, whether men 
or children. The notion that a woman has the 
‘right’ to kill a baby is an abomination. 


BUSH’S WAR 


As predicted, the American and British war 
against Afghanistan has led to an anti-Western 
backlash in Muslim countries, with dramatic sur- 
prise election gains by fundamentalist Islamic 
parties in nuclear missile-owning Pakistan - a 
great step forward for peace, I’m sure. The war 
against Iraq, which Bush is intent on and which 
now appears inevitable (and which should be a 
doddle), will simply exacerbate this anti-US/UK 
feeling among Muslims. If deposing Saddam 
Hussein was necessary then this would be a price 
well worth paying, but it isn’t and it’s not. 

Don’t get me wrong. I don’t doubt that 
Hussein is a mass-murdering tyrant, but proper- 
ly conducted politics is about principles, not per- 
sonalities. And the principle which has always 
been accepted internationally is that countries 
only go to war to defend themselves. What lead- 
ers do to their own people is none of our business. 
The only question therefore is whether Saddam 
Hussein is a ‘clear and present’ danger to Britain. 
If he is, fine, take him out, but if not we should 
keep out: it’s as simple as that. Bush and his poo- 
dle Blair have stated that Iraq is in contravention 
of UN resolutions; but so are many other coun- 
tries around the world, and there is no suggestion 
that these should be attacked. Bush and Blair 
have stated that Iraq possesses ‘weapons of mass 
destruction’. If satellites or intelligence agents 
have seen these, then why not simply tell the 
weapons inspectors where they are rather than 
have them roaming the desert vainly searching 
for them? And if satellites or agents haven't seen 
them then we cannot know for certain that they 
exist. The UN inspections indicate that Iraq has 
no nuclear programme, and no biological or 
chemical weapons have been found. There is a 
discrepancy between Iraq's claims and those of 
the US and the UK, but there is no evidence to 
indicate that the US/UK claims are reliable, and 
the suggestion that Iraq must prove their inno- 
cence flies in the face of logic, as it is impossible 
to prove a negative. 

In any case, despite what Bush says the issue 
is not whether Iraq has WMDs, but whether they 
have the intention and capability of deploying 
these against Britain. Even if Iraq does possess 
some chemical or biological material (which is 
likely), the question is whether this is any more of 
a danger to us than that held by other countries, 
or the nuclear missiles held by Russia, North 
Korea, Pakistan or India. The US claims that Iraq 
has had these weapons for the last ten years - 
well have they ever tried, or even threatened, to 
use them against us in all that time? Even if 
Saddam did want to attack us he doesn’t have the 


missiles to do so and is unlikely ever to obtain or 
develop these. As for sponsoring terrorists, it is 
admitted that there is no evidence that Iraq was 
involved in the 11 September attacks, and as a 
secular leader Hussein has nothing in common 
with the lunatics of al-Qaeda (at one time Hussein 
was supported by the West, and al-Qaeda offered 
to send fighters to Kuwait to repel Iraq’s invading 
army). There is no reason, in principle, why, if 
normal relations were re-established with Iraq, 
Hussein should not again become an ally. It is 
only Bush’s intransigence which is making him 
an enemy. It is the ‘democratic’ US and UK which 
are now the war-mongers. 


UNEDUCATED NONSENSE 


“What's the point of going to school?” has been 
many a schoolboy's lament down the years, but 
you had better not ask the government this ques- 
tion as they clearly haven't got a clue. The 
announcement that universities will soon be 
allowed to charge large tuition fees, on top of the 
change a few years back from student grants to 
loans, means that graduates will be leaving the 
portals of academia with not only their degrees, 
but also debts of over £20,000; there can be no 
doubt that some will decide the game is not 
worth the candle, which may have an impact on 
the government's ambition for 50% of young peo- 
ple to go to university. The fact that this target is 
wholly arbitrary, and that they have now made it 
harder to achieve, shows what a hopeless muddle 
Labour have got themselves into. As usual, the 
underlying failure is a lack of clear, logical and 
principled thinking. 

The purpose of education is to help people to 
lead fulfilling and productive lives, which in turn 
benefits the country, as it will gain from their pro- 
ductivity. The government has said that gradu- 
ates earn more and spend less time unemployed 
than non-graduates and it is therefore right that 
they should pay for this privileged position, but 
this ignores the fact that, earning more, graduates 
pay more tax, and thus the government recoups 
the cost of their education many times over. 
Where, furthermore, is the consistency between 
making people pay for university education but 
not post-16, or secondary, or primary, education? 
I expect that those with A-levels earn more than 
those without, so why not make students pay for 
these? 

It is surely obvious that the country benefits 
from the work (as well as the taxes) of qualified 
doctors, scientists, engineers, etc. On the other 
hand there is no point in 50% of people having a 
degree if this is of the toilet paper variety such as 
Feminist, or Black, Studies. If people wish to 
study such garbage they should, ina free country, 
be able to do so, but not at the taxpayer's expense. 
A sensible and fair education system would there- 
fore involve the government, together with 
employers’ bodies such as the CBI and IoD, con- 
ducting a regular national skills audit and identi- 
fying where shortages lie. Students enrolling on 
these courses would receive a grant and pay no 
fees, whilst those who want to study the role of 
fat, ugly, feminist lesbians in the 18th Century 
can pay for such perverse pleasures. 1) 


“Despite 

what Bush 
says the issue 
is not whether 
Iraq has 
WMDs, but 
whether they 
have the 
intention 

and capability 
of deploying 
these against 
Britain” 
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Why the Tories are wrong about multiculturalism 








Frank Ellis says the Conservative hierarchy and Tory press have thrown in the towel 
on immigration and multiculturalism 








‘Dubya’ pitches for 
the immigrant vote 
as he addresses 
the national leader- 
ship of the Hispanic 
Faith Community 
at a May 2001 
meeting at the 
White House 


Yo what has happened to the Daily 
Telegraph? Am I the only person that has 
%= noticed the insidious liberal softening? 
Has a Macphersonite fifth column infiltrated 
Canary Wharf? 

I pose these questions because ever since the 
great slaughter of the Tories in 1997, and certain- 
ly by the time of the deserved cull of the sur- 
vivors in 2001, the Daily Telegraph has moved 
from being a paper in which one could find 
rational and serious objections to the growing 
menace of multiculturalism and political correct- 
ness that would never be articulated in any other 
major paper, to one which seems determined to 
proselytise on behalf of multicultural extremists. 
Whether this is intended to assist the Tories who 
are now trying to reinvent themselves as the ‘car- 
ing-we-love-everyone’ party, and meanwhile 
hurtling towards permanent irrelevance and elec- 
toral annihilation, or whether this reflects 
changes independent of Tory woes, I cannot say. 
But whatever the cause of the changes, they are 
marked and alarming. Following them is also 
quite interesting. As far as the Tories are con- 
cerned, the source of this shift is the USA. Blair 
made a trip across the Atlantic and IDS, already 
shell shocked, seems to think, like Hague before 
him, that Republicans provide a clue to reviving 
his party’s fortunes. 

Conservatives in the United States are divided 
between what one might call the race realists, 
represented by Pat Buchanan, the author of The 
Death of the West: How Dying Populations and 
Immigrant Invasions Imperil Our Country and 





Civilization [Editor’s Note: See interview with 


Patrick Buchanan, RN 35], whose arguments 
against multiculturalism are cogent and sensible 
(and terrify many senior Republicans), and the 
devout multiculturalists, represented by Bush. 
The Republicans believe that by not eradicating 
affirmative action - programmes which are 
immoral and intellectually incoherent - they 
attract the support of blacks. Again, by being soft 
on the question of the vast numbers of illegal 
Mexican immigrants flooding into America’s 
southwest, Republicans believe that these new 
arrivals will vote for them. 


Perhaps the most gruesome of all these self- 
deceptions is the belief that immigration is 
demonstrably a good thing and that all these 
immigrants from all over the world cannot wait 
to adapt to mainstream America. Mexican-only 
organisations (no mushy affirmative action for 
whites there) openly talk of using mass immigra- 
tion as a way of overwhelming whites in the 
southwestern states with a view to secession from 
the Union and rejoining Mexico. They call this 
movement La Reconquista which does not mean: 
‘God Bless America’ or ‘Remember the Alamo’. It 
is an explicit and complete rejection of E Pluribus 
Unum - nothing there from which any British 
conservative can draw hope. 


NEW LINE 


This Republican-style approach to multicultural- 
ism now seems to be the new line adopted by the 
Daily Telegraph. True, there are odd moments of 
defiance when some deep instinct not entirely 
crushed by fear and a desire to conform to multi- 
cultural orthodoxy reasserts itself, but the defi- 
ance soon crumbles. These days the Telegraph’s 
compass leads it inexorably towards enemy lines, 
though not because it wants to attack the enemy 
but because they want to defect and bathe in the 
warm, rainbow glow of approval. Charles Moore 
and his Tory friends remind me of Winston in 
1984 after a spell of ‘re-education’ in Room 101: 
“But it was all right, everything was all right, the 
struggle was finished. He had won the victory 
over himself. He loved Big Brother”. 

Andrew Gimson’s encomium to multicultur- 
alism published last November' typifies the new 
Telegraph approach towards multiculturalism. So 
as not to appear too frightening to the many loyal 
readers, Gimson begins his piece with a nod in 
the direction of Churchill and, for good measure, 
Enoch Powell. That tactical gambit out of the 
way, he then gets down to the serious business of 
extolling the joys of having all these legal and ille- 
gal immigrants overwhelming our country and 
bringing the infrastructure to a state of near col- 
lapse. His implied message is that ‘diversity’ is 
our strength (sceptics please note: you are to 
repeat ‘diversity is our strength’ until you believe 
it. If you fail to convince yourself, you are self- 
evidently a racist, fascist or Nazi). 

Gimson’s article contains all the standard fal- 
lacies and evasions that ‘conservatives’ now seem 
to want to peddle instead of facing up to some 
hard facts and choices. Powell, Gimson insists, 
failed “to understand the extraordinary flexibility 
and breathtakingly absorptive power of our polit- 
ical traditions”. The point of Gimson’s hyperboli- 
cal “extraordinary” and “breathtakingly” is to 
persuade us that fears about our being over- 
whelmed by immigrants are misplaced; that 
immigrants willingly adapt to the folkways, laws 
and culture of the white indigenous majority 
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population (known as WIMPs in the Tory party). 
Where, I ask, is the evidence for this assertion, 
when racial violence has been a feature of our 
cities since at least the 1970s? 

And it is getting worse. Special Branch officers 
murdered in the line of duty; biological warfare 
factories in the suburbs and terrorist immigrants 
who come and go as they please (remember 
‘diversity is our strength’). If levels of legal and 
illegal immigration are not brought under control 
and illegals deported then Oldham and Burnley 
will be the symbol and substance of multicultural 
Britain, not the sort of rainbow-coloured fantasy 
which Gimson seems to believe is possible. I have 
another question. Why should the white indige- 
nous majority population have to accommodate 
large numbers of foreigners, black or white, who 
want to come here and live, however allegedly 
liberty-loving and self-reliant they may be? The 
fact that Gimson and all the rest never provide 
cogent answers to these and other questions, hid- 
ing instead behind all kinds of imagined benefits 
that we supposedly derive, says a great deal. 

Numbers here are absolutely critical. Even 
Bhikhu Parekh, the author of The Future of Multi- 
Ethnic Britain (2000), which is a far more compre- 
hensive and vicious attack on British history and 
culture than the Macpherson Report, acknowledges 
that immigration controls are needed (para 15.37, 
p.221). So bearing in mind that this is already a 
densely populated island, I wrote to Parekh, ask- 
ing him to clarify the numerical threshold at 
which he would propose a ban on immigration to 
the UK. When the population of the UK reached 
60,000,000? 70,000,000? 80,000,000? 90,000,000? 
100,000,000? He failed to answer. Well, he would, 
would he not? I had called his bluff and this guru 
of multiculturalism, who, according to the 
Telegraph, claimed that “IRA terrorism was justi- 
fied”, knew it. Like Parekh, Gimson just ignores 
these considerations. The desire of immigrants to 
come here is not a compliment as Gimson claims 
(compliments are not always what they seem and 
I am free to reject a compliment, if Iso wish), but 
an admission that their lands of origin are basket 
cases. Regrettable that may be, but it imposes no 
obligation on us to let these people in and then to 
pay for them to be housed, fed and clothed at tax- 
payers’ expense. They are the casualties of the 
world’s lawless states, the end of the Cold War 
and Africa’s civil wars and its many incompetent, 
corrupt and murderous rulers. 


DISGUST TOWARDS BLAIR 


Gimson’s remarks on the disgust that many 
patriotic Labour supporters feel towards Blair 
(and the WIMPs) would be more convincing and 
honest were he to recognise that one reason why 
they turn to the British National Party (BNP) - as 
they did most recently in Calderdale - is because 
the BNP is the only party that can be bothered to 
articulate the justified hopes and fears of the 
white indigenous majority concerning immigra- 
tion, something that the Tory party used to do. 
There is another reason as well. The white work- 
ing classes are all too often the primary victims of 
large-scale immigration. They see their neigh- 
bourhoods invaded and changed forever and 
they do not have the skills or money to run away 


to the suburbs or to the country or to the gated 
communities of London. They are trapped by a 
policy about which they were never consulted - 
like the rest of us - and they have been complete- 
ly abandoned by Labour and now the ‘caring’ 
Tories who seem more concerned to recruit lesbians 
than deal with the dire threat that immigration 
poses to the survival of Britain. 

Oliver “Let-them-in” Letwin, who Gimson 
seems to think has some 
kind of leadership 
potential, is simply too 
frightened to address 
these questions, as are 
other members of the 
cowardly Party hierar- 
chy. Recall he was the 
Tory who in the middle 
of the 2001 election 
campaign went AWOL 
when asked about tax 





“The harsh truth 
about legal and illegal 
immigration ts that if 
we do not act to stop 

it we shall be over- 
whelmed” 





cuts. Nor does he really 

care about the fate of the white working class. 
Like his friends in New Labour with whom he 
tries to ingratiate himself, he despises them. He 
would rather receive a favourable comment in a 
Guardian editorial than help such people. And it 
is all too obvious. Letwin is incapable of the 
robust leadership that is now so desperately 
needed. The harsh truth about legal and illegal 
immigration is that if we do not act to stop it we 
shall be overwhelmed by immigrants in some 
kind of Raspaillian nightmare. 

Having bowed down to all the standard PC 
evasions and fallacies about immigration, 
Gimson, in an exhibition of doublethink that 
would have made even the Thought Police blush, 
warns us of the dangers of political correctness. 
He is unable to grasp that the single biggest threat 
is multiculturalism which this government wants 
to impose on us, aided and abetted by a party, 
which in an echo of Hitler’s ‘big lie’, has the 
effrontery to define itself as ‘conservative’. 
Gimson should read the Macpherson Report and 
some of the legislation emanating from the 
European Union on race (see, for example, 
Council Directive 2000/43/EC of 29th June 2000 
Implementing the Principle of Equal Treatment 
Irrespective of Racial or Ethnic Origin, 19/7/2000 
and Proposal for a Council Framework Decision on 
Combatting Racism and Xenophobia COM (2001) 
664, 28.11.2001). Attacks on free speech, free asso- 
ciation, our history, language, culture, laws, 
ancient institutions and property rights, a creep- 
ing Sovietization - all of these are direct conse- 
quences of multicultural distemper. 

To complete his plea on behalf of multicultur- 
alism, Gimson asks whether any reader can sug- 
gest a word to put before ‘nation’ that will “dis- 
tinguish generous national feeling from brutish 
nationalism”. He is wasting his time. A strong 
sense of national identity cannot coexist with 
multiculturalism. Alien Nation, the title of Peter 
Brimelow’s outstanding 1995 book, describes this 
state of affairs very well, and provides Gimson 
with the word he seeks. For if multiculturalism 
triumphs there will be no British nation, just 
another Yugoslavia in the making, a nation alien 
unto itself. O 








Dr Frank Ellis 
lectures in Russian 
and Slavonic Studies 
at the University 

of Leeds 


Footnote 

1. ‘Immigrants pay 
Britain the greatest 
compliment’, 

Andrew Gimpson, 
Daily Telegraph, 27 
November 2002, p25. 
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The New Idea of a University 


Duke Maskell & Ian Robinson, 
Imprint Academic, Thorverton, 2002, 
pb, 198 pps, £12.95 

Haven Books, hb, £18.50 


Universities: The Recovery 
of an Idea 


Gordon Graham, Imprint Academic, 
Thorverton, 2002, pb, 126pps, £8.95 
Reviewed by Leslie Jones 

What is the university for? Despite the 
massive expansion of higher education 
there has been no modern equivalent of 
Cardinal Newman’s seminal work, The 
Idea of a University. But two new books 
now address this perennial question. 
Both uphold Aristotle’s view that 
understanding is an end in itself. 

Lately, however, education has been 
widely viewed as an investment that 
helps to create the skills and work 
habits that economists call human capi- 
tal. This is why the government envis- 
ages half the population graduating. 

Yet, as the authors of The New Idea of 
a University observe, despite the preva- 
lence of business management and the 
language of commerce in higher educa- 
tion, it is not a business. Students are 
not customers. Knowledge cannot be 
quantified. 

The primary purpose of the univer- 
sity for Maskell and Robinson is the for- 
mation of what Coleridge called the 
clerisy, by the fostering of the “true 
judgement” of a select group. They 
agree with FR Leavis that teaching 
denotes “authoritative telling” and has 
no significant place at this level. Self- 
directed study should be paramount. 
But is the current mass system of high- 
er education capable of producing an 
educated class? Maskell and Robinson 
suspect that falling standards both in 
the BBC and the ‘serious’ press and the 
banality of the political discourse are 
contingent on the decline of the British 
university. 

Maskell and Robinson highlight the 
financial pressures in university 
departments to dilute the intellectual 
content of courses in order to attract 
students and funding. Departments 
that fail to produce research get less 
money and since research ratings 
depend on pages published per annum, 
the upshot is a mountain of unread 
research material. 

The huge financial investment in 
higher education is predicated on the 
assumption that graduates are more 
productive than other workers. As 
Maskell and Robinson observe, the 
main ‘evidence’ for this untested 
assumption is the higher earnings of 
graduates compared to non-graduates. 





“Reading maketh a full man” _ 
“Bacon 


Yet these differentials may reflect (a) 
custom (b) the fact that non-graduates 
cannot compete for graduate jobs (c) 
the fact that higher education is a 
screening device that identifies those 
who are inherently more productive. 

The authors suspect that in reality 
spurious subjects like media studies 
make students unfit for work. So may 
some genuine academic subjects, such 
as philosophy. 

Maskell and Robinson debunk the 
fashionable notion of transferable skills. 
They endorse J H Newman’s concept of 
a liberal education. Yet Newman believed 
that a liberal education is useful to the 
wider society. Indeed, he formulated 
the concept of transferable skills. 

The New Idea of a University ques- 
tions the fairness of non-graduates sub- 
sidising graduates through compulsory 
taxes. For in relation to higher educa- 
tion the taxpayer is an “enforced ven- 
ture capitalist”. Yet the only certain 
beneficiaries of the money spent on 
higher education are graduates. And if 
half the population eventually goes to 
university how many of the latter will 
actually earn £400,000 extra, as the 
government claims? According to 
Professor Ted Wragg, for one, this esti- 
mate is “complete and utter cobblers”. 

In their Education Policy Document, 
Maskell and Robinson advocate a 
complete counter-revolution. Entry to 
university should be restricted to the 
cognitive elite and the general dilution 
in standards in valid subjects reversed. 
Serious attention should also be given 
to syllabi and to examination standards 
in secondary education, since some 
examination boards consider The Color 
Purple to be serious literature. 
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Maintenance grants should be restored 
because obliging students to work their 
way through college is detrimental to 
study. Useless non-subjects should be 
scrapped (one ‘university’ offers BA 
Honours in Air Conditioning). And 
genuine training (eg, dentistry) should 
be transferred to other institutions and 
paid for by the students. 

As Gordon Graham _ observes, 
Maskell and Robinson “deplore the 
present and lament the past”. They 
depict the British university as “suit- 
ably Newmanesque until the arrival of 
utilitarian Philistines”. Yet as Professor 
Graham demonstrates in Universities: 
The Recovery of an Idea, the university 
had from its inception a dual purpose. 
As well as education for its own sake it 
provided vocational training. Complaints 
about vulgar materialism within acad- 
eme are consequently hardly new. 
Thomas Carlyle described his law lec- 
turers in Edinburgh in the early 1820s 
as “...denizens of the kingdom of 
Dulness, pointing towards nothing but 
money &c as wages for all that bog- 
pool of disgust...” 

The word university is currently 
applied to “institutions that have wide- 
ly different functions and characters”. 
There are big differences in the real 
costs of different degrees. And there are 
glaring inequalities between different 
colleges as regards students, staff and 
research programmes. Yet officially all 
universities have equal status. In the 
United States, in contrast, only 10% of 
colleges can award doctorates and 
many do not carry out any research. 

One essential role of the university, 
according to Professor Graham, is to 
provide freedom of inquiry so that con- 
troversial issues like the IQ differences 
between races can be explored. But this 
freedom requires financial independ- 
ence. Universities should therefore 
have the power to levy fees. In 
Graham’s opinion, only habit and cus- 
tom explain why, since the Robbins 
Report, students have not paid them. 

In some scintillating passages, the 
Regius Professor of Moral Philosophy 
at Aberdeen considers the key concepts 
of the useful and the valuable in the 
educational context. Graham’s com- 
ments here are reminiscent of Ruskin. 
According to the latter, “There is no 
wealth but life”. In Unto this last, Ruskin 
maintained that the richest country is 
the one with the greatest number of 
noble and happy human beings. For 
Gordon Graham, likewise, there are 
non-material forms of wealth, to wit, 
the intellectual activities that make liv- 
ing worthwhile. The ultimate purpose 
of the university is to provide this 
enrichment via the liberal arts and pure 
sciences. 
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“Will there. ..prove to be a recognis- 
able small nucleus of Invincible 
Aristocrats fighting for the Good 
Cause, in their various wisest ways...? 
(Thomas Carlyle, Shooting Niagara: And 
After?). Judged by these two books, the 
hero as man of letters is not yet extinct. 


Leslie Jones is an historian and author 


To order copies of either of these books 
please see the advertisement on page 27 


Old Thunder? A Life of 
Hilaire Belloc 


Joseph Pearce, HarperCollins, 
London, 2002, hb, 318pps, £20 


Reviewed by Stuart Millson 


Joseph Pearce has emerged as one of 
Britain’s most prolific biographers of 
leading 20th Century writers. A self- 
confessed “angry young man” in his 
early days, Pearce has made a journey 
from idealistic political involvement to 
the world of serious literature, and has 
worked hard to establish (what is now) 
a considerable reputation as a writer. 

He first gained attention back in 
1996 for his substantial biography of 
GK Chesterton, and has produced 
books on Tolkien and the Soviet dissi- 
dent Alexander Solzhenitstyn. Yet 
Pearce, a Roman Catholic convert, does 
not merely seek to provide a conven- 
tional biographical study of his sub- 
jects. Instead, a special thread and 
emphasis emerges in his work - that of 
an individual writer’s adherence to 
faith and spirituality in an era where 
materialism and the self have all but 
replaced organised religion. 

Pearce’s latest foray is a life of the 
Catholic writer, poet, one-time Liberal 
MP, traveller, romantic, debater, jour- 
nalist, World War I British propagan- 
dist, epicurean and_ beer-drinking 
Sussex loyalist, Hilaire Belloc. Yet 
Belloc was born in the village of La 
Celle Saint Cloud, near Paris, on the 
27th July 1870. And although his name 
is synonymous with the county of 
Sussex, with that of his friend GK 
Chesterton and with a mystical English 
ruralism, Belloc emerges as a truly 
international figure - a sort of cross- 
Channel, Anglo-Gallic prophet of a 
noble Europe of faith, based on the 
principles of Catholicism and a near- 
mediaeval obedience to God. Indeed, 
one clergyman was startled to hear 
Belloc (the apparent embodiment of 
Cobbett or John Bull) delivering an ora- 
tion to a London Eucharistic Congress 
in fluent French! 

If Belloc was difficult to pin down, 
he was also one of those people who 
seemed to fill every moment of his life 
with activity. If he was not travelling by 
foot across the American or European 


continents, he was always speaking in 
debates, or writing for newspapers and 
journals, or throwing himself into this 
or that cause as if the whole world 
depended upon it. After the death of 
GK Chesterton, Belloc (his own powers 
at their lowest ebb) took on the task of 
running his old friend’s magazine, 
G.K.’s Weekly. He did this, not for 
money or glory, but to honour the man 
who had always been at his side. Belloc, 
anxious for copy, wrote to his son, 
Peter: “Send us short stuff... under 
whatever pen name you use. We pay 
nothing: I get nothing: we are all in the 
soup: but it’s great fun”. 

Names such as George Bernard 
Shaw and H G Wells also figure promi- 
nently in Pearce’s story, and Belloc is 
often to be found locked in debate with 
those two exponents of socialism and 
scientific rationalism. In the following 
passage, the biographer’s interest in the 
importance of faith (and Belloc’s impor- 
tance as a writer who expounded it) is 
clear: “The whole of Wells’s vision of 
history was anathema to Belloc. He 
objected to his tacitly anti-Christian 
stance... Wells believed that human 
‘progress’ was blind and _ beneficial; 
unshakeable, unstoppable and utterly 
inexorable. History was the product of 
invisible and immutable evolutionary 
forces that were coming to fruition in 
the twentieth century”. 

Yet Wells ended his life in deep dis- 
illusionment, with Belloc - the oppo- 
nent of all that the 20th Century came to 
stand for - pursuing him to the last. 
Science had not ended war, poverty or 
“Srrationalism”, and the cold light of a 
laboratory could not satisfy the needs 
of the human soul. At the end, notes 
Pearce, Wells was defeated, not by 
Belloc, but by the intervention of reali- 
ty. Unlike the socialist writer, Hilaire 
rejected the fanaticism of grand, man- 
made schemes, denouncing both rapa- 
cious capitalism and the mechanical, 
anonymous, ants’ nest of communism. 
For Belloc, the key to life was to be 
found in a small French church, or with 
his beloved wife Elodie and their chil- 
dren, or ina pint of ale brewed by coun- 
ty men and drunk with reverence in a 
hallowed inn deep in the Sussex coun- 
tryside. As Belloc himself put it in the 
following “touching couplet”: 

“French is my heart and loyal and 
sincere / Is, and shall be, my love of 
British beer”. 

A heady brew, Joseph Pearce’s 
detailed and engrossing biography 
brings Belloc very much to life again - a 
worthwhile thing in an age where not 
thinking too much (except about 
money) is increasingly the rule. 


Stuart Millson is a contributing editor, 
Right Now! 


The Euro: The battle for 


British hearts and minds 


Andy Mullen and Brian Burkitt, 
Congress for Democracy, Great 
Bookham, 2002, pb, 38pps, £5 


Reviewed by Derek Turner 


The Congress for Democracy is a cross- 
party, anti-federalist pressure group 
which publishes valuable research 
papers on European topics. This booklet’s 
authors are well known as Euro-sceptical 
economists and campaigners, and (in 
the case of Dr Burkitt) in the admitted- 
ly recondite field of monetary reform. 
So, despite its modest length, this is not 
exactly a light read - especially for 
those of us who find economics more 
soporific than stimulating. 

But it nonetheless provides a useful 
outline of the Blair governments’ 
ongoing attempts to “prepare and per- 
suade” Britons to give up their fiscal 
independence whilst all the time telling 
them that Labour believes in “waiting 
and seeing”. To this end, the govern- 
ment’s public relations machine lets us 
believe that one or other senior Labour 
figure is privately a Eurosceptic who will 
restrain any rash moves by hotheads 
like Peter Hain, or Blair himself, who 
has apparently already promised his 
EU counterparts that the UK will join 
after the next general election. Such 
snippets are obviously reassuring for 
conservative Eurosceptics, but seem to 
have little basis in fact. Although there 
are genuine Eurosceptics in the Labour 
Party (Dr Burkitt is one), they have lit- 
tle influence at senior levels - even less 
than Eurosceptics do now in Iain Duncan 
Smith’s ToryLites. The machinery of 
preparation and persuasion moves on 
apace. 

Mullen and Burkitt are at their most 
interesting when discussing how 
reports into political party funding, the 
publication of the National Changeover 
Plan, the creation of a new ‘enforcer’ 
post, changes in referendum adminis- 
tration and financing and the funding 
of Euro ‘information’ centres all have a 
tendency to pull in the same direction. 
It is only the lack of economic conver- 
gence with the Eurozone and the gov- 
ernment’s knowledge that the bulk of 
Britons are against the Euro (thanks 
largely to some sections of the press) 
that have prevented Blair from holding 
a referendum already. We should be 
grateful to Messrs Mullen and Burkitt 
for having given us this subtle guide to 
the machinations of state. 


Derek Turner is the editor of Right Now! 


Copies may be obtained from the Congress 
for Democracy, 58 Keswick Road, Great 
Bookham, Surrey, KT23 4BH for £5 (UK 
postage included) 
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Sir, 

I was astonished to read 
Don Briggs’ paeans to the 
historian Sir Arthur Bryant 
in your last edition. Far from 
being the genuine patriot 
that he so loudly and so long 
proclaimed himself, Bryant 
was in fact a Nazi sympa- 
thiser and fascist fellow- 
traveller who only narrowly 
escaped internment in 1940. 
(He was also, incidentally, a 
supreme toady, fraudulent 
scholar and humbug.) 

Not listed among 
Bryant’s “selected” works in 
Mr Briggs’ article was 
Unfinished Victory (1940), 
Bryant's anti-Semitic apolo- 
gia for Nazism. He went far 
further than Briggs admits in 
his pursuit of appeasement, 
as can be seen in the chapter 
on Bryant in my book 
Eminent Churchillians (1991). 

Bryant was not at all the 
kind of “Writer of the Right” 
that Right Now! should be 
lauding. 

Andrew Roberts 
London, SW3 


Sit) 

I greatly enjoyed the spirited 
piece about Sir Arthur 
Bryant in the last RN. 

As we approach St 
George’s Day, it is worth 
remembering that in the 
1930s, as well as being a tire- 
less writer and historian, Sir 
Arthur was responsible for 
organising large patriotic 
pageants which attracted 
thousands of participants 
and onlookers. Unlike so 
many historians, Sir Arthur 
revelled in the beauty of 
England and the glories of 
British history. His rich 
descriptions of our character 
are a joy to read, and cheer 
you up whenever you sur- 
vey the bland, blank, politi- 
cally correct automatons 
who dominate modern life. 
Perhaps Right Now! could 
organise a Sir Arthur Bryant 
Memorial Reception for this 
St George’s Day? 

Richard Romney, 
Maidstone 


Sir, 

The Roman emperor 
Augustus knew that people 
are governed by words and 
that if they are told some- 
thing often enough, they will 
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“It is by benefit of letters that 


absent friends are, in a manner, 
brought together.” sien 


Write to: The Editor, Right NOW! 
Box 361, 78 Marylebone High Street, London, W1iU 5AP. 


or e-mail: rightnow@compuserve.com 
The editor regrets that he cannot answer all correspondence 


believe it. One of the clever- 
est tricks is how patriots and 
traditionalists have been 
excoriated as evil people 
who hate those from other 
ethnic groups and mean 
them some irrational hurt, 
when really we are actually 
merely reacting to the 50 
year campaign by the liber- 
al-Left hegemony to bring 
about our dispossession - a 
situation that we had forced 
on us. 

Those who persecuted us 
and called us irrational 
haters of innocent people 
claimed to be tolerant, 
civilised and believers in 
free speech. It is a great his- 
torical phenomenon: govern- 
ments had underhandedly 
turned against their own 
people, severing the emo- 
tional bond of allegiance and 
turning people away from 
orthodox politics. 

This liberal-Left persecu- 
tion of patriotic people is 
still going on, behind the 
mask of toleration and free 
speech - despite the fact that 
the true numbers of people 
really entering our country 
is now coming out. We are 
now seen to have been 
telling the truth all the time 
and not to be the evil haters 
of people of different 
coloured skins as we were 
once caricatured. Those who 
persecuted us can now be 
seen to be the truly evil 
ones, 

David Morris-Fox, 
Halesowen 


Sit. 

There is no point at all in 
calling for the Conservative 
Party to “return to tradition- 
al Tory values”. The die is 





cast and the strategy set in 
concrete. I sat next to a 
young man from Central 
Office at a recent meeting. 
He understands the issues 
and is “sympathetic” to RN 
and the Monday Club. The 
Party will not risk alienating 
any group (except of course 
the so called ‘Right wing’ of 
the Party), and wishes to be 
all things to all people. It is 
wedded to the expanding 
EU, despite all of the known 
facts and inevitable conse- 
quences and costs. These 
people are not stupid. He 
gave IDS until the summer. 
His money is on the dream 
ticket of Clarke and Portillo. 
Paul Rhodes, 
London SW19 


Sir, 

Readers may be interested to 
know that the Conservative 
shadow cabinet, as well as 
supporting a referendum on 
the single currency, now 
also favours referenda on 
Maastricht and the proposed 
European Constitution. 

The tragedy is that very 
few people know about 
these policies, and that the 
party is too timid to promote 
these policies to the media, 
preferring to wallow in guilt 
about how disgraceful it is 
that local associations insist 
on generally choosing white 
males as prospective parlia- 
mentary candidates. 

I would like to add that I 
found Peter Mullen’s views 
on immigration very bizarre. 
Of course it is about num- 
bers! If Britain keeps taking 
in every six months a total 
number of immigrants equal 
to the population of 
Cambridge, we will very 
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soon face extremely serious 
social problems, worse than 
those already occurring in 
some parts of the country. 
Allan Robertson, 
London, SE8 


Sir, 

Thanks to Adrian Davies for 
his well-written review of 
the film, The Lady and the 
Duke (RN 37). 

The way | understand it, 
the killers did not carry the 
head of Princess de 
Lamballe on a pike to Marie 
Antoinette but rather her 
vulva (cf her biographer 
Stanley Loomis) to illustrate 
the ugly rumour of a lesbian 
relationship between the 
two. MA’s Swedish lover 
Axel de Fersen would have 
been able to prove other- 
wise. 

The truly monstrous mob 
action cannot very well be 
depicted, only described in 
words. And it should be 
stated. There have been 
other cases in the history of 
inhumane crimes being 
passed over because they 
were considered too 
grotesque to be described. 

Bo Thott, 
Cutler, Maine, 
United States 
Sir, 
Regarding Robin Page’s arti- 
cle in RN38, I can only com- 
ment that Mr Page seems to 
have taken umbrage for all 
the wrong reasons. While it 
takes 12 policemen to arrest 
an aging has-been of a 
singer handing himself up to 
justice after having been 
caught with his fingers in 
the porn files, Mr Page 
seems only to have merited 
one. 

For a crime such as Mr 
Page’s, one would have 
expected the police forces of 
neighbouring counties to 
have been put on full alert, 
leave cancelled and the army 
called in as back-up. For the 
educationalists amongst 
readers, perhaps an opportu- 
nity to vary that age-old 
arithmetic problem: if it 
takes 12 policemen to arrest 
one man, how many does it 
take to annoy another? 

C Baker, 
Beckenham, 
Kent 


; Education! 
|Brehbrerhnceyen: 
| ehbrerhnoyan. 


ethics and the Law of 
el Consequences 





New Idea of a University 


Duke Maskell & lan Robinson 

(A highly readable defence of liberal arts 
_ education and an attack on the sham that has 
been substituted for it. 208 pp. £12.95 
‘A seminal text in the battle to save quality 
| education’. Times Higher Ed. Supp. 
‘Wonderful book’. Chris Woodhead, Telegraph | 
‘A severe indictment of British universities’. 
Oxford Magazine 


Universities: 


The Recovery of an idee 


Professor Gordon Graham F.R.S.E. 
The conclusion of this meditation on Cardinal 
Newman’s classic is that universities should be | 
liberated from state control. 136 pp. £8.95 
‘Those who care about universities should 
thank Graham.’ Anthony O’Hear, Philosophy 
‘Deserves to be widely read.’ Philos. Quarterly 


Education!Education! 
Education! 


Professor Stephen Prickett (ed.) 
A collection of essays on the destruction of 
schools and universities by the meddling of 
successive governments. 200 pp., £14.95 


‘A Call to action’. Anthony Sutch, The Tablet 


Managing Britannia 
Robert Protherough and John Pick | 
This book argues that ‘management science’ is — 
entirely bogus and largely responsible for the 
destruction of 21st century politics, education, 
culture and religion. 220 pages, £12.95 
‘A terrific new book’. Simon Hoggart, Guardian | 











Order (free p.&p.) from Imprint Academic 
PO Box 200, Exeter EX5 5YX, UK 
Tel: 01392 841600 Fax: 841478 | 
_ reviews & other titles: www.imprint.co.uk | 
_Mastercard Visa Amex Switch Delta _ 











Dates for your Diary 


CONSERVATIVE DEMOCRATIC ALLIANCE 

First Conservative Democratic Alliance conference, Saturday 22 March 2003, 
central London (venue to be announced). Contact: BCM Box 9045, London 
WCIN 3XxX, or visit: http://conservativedemocrats.20m.com 


CONSERVATIVE WAY FORWARD 

President’s Dinner with the Rt Hon David Davis MP, Tuesday, 25th March 
2003, 7.15 for 8pm, at a central London location to be released one week prior 
to the event. Dress code: lounge suit. 

For tickets, download the application form at http://www.conwayfor. 
org/events.htm and return to Jennie Elias, 17 Halsey Street, London SW3 20H 
as soon as possible. Tickets cost £50 for CWF members (£60 otherwise). 
Contact: Jennie on 020 7589 4445 or e-mail je@conwayfor.org 

For details of other forthcoming CWF events, please see: 
www.conwayfor.org/events.htm 


LINACRE CENTRE FOR HEALTHCARE ETHICS 
“Co-operation, Complicity and Conscience: Moral problems in healthcare, sci- 
ence, law and public policy”, Queen's College, Cambridge. Thursday- 
Saturday, 24-26 July 2003. 

Speakers confirmed include Bishop Donal Murray, Bishop Robert Morlino, 
Fr Anthony Fisher, Professor Cathleen Kaveny, Professor Luke Gormally, 
Professor Richard Myers, Dr John Haas, Dr Charlie O'Donnell, Dr Mike 
Delany, Sir Carol Taylor, Professor Robert George, Mr Richard Doerflinger, 
Professor Jane Adolphe, Mr Colin Harte and Professor John Finnis. Contact: 
Bob Bell, Administrator, The Linacre Centre, 60 Grove End Road, London, 
NW8 9NH,, tel 020 7806 4088, fax 020 7266 5424. 
e-mail: admin@linacre.org; website: www.linacre.org 


BRUGES GROUP - monthly meetings 

Wednesday, 2 April 2003, Wednesday, 14 May 2003, Wednesday, 11 June 2003, 
Tuesday, 8 July 2003 - all at the British Academy, 10 Carlton House Terrace, 
London, SW1. Admission charge. 

Conservative conference fringe meeting, Monday, 6 October 2003. 
International Conference, Autumn 2003 - details to be announced. 


Contact: Bruges Group, 216 Linen Hall, 162-168 Regent St, London W1B 5TB. 
Telephone: 020 7287 4414. e-mail: info@brugesgroup.com 


THE ROYAL STUART SOCIETY 

Annual White Rose Lecture in the Parish Hall, 114 Mount Street, London, W1 
at 6:30pm for 7pm, Thursday 16 October 2003. Mr David Beattie CMG will lec- 
ture on “The House of Liechtenstein”. The lecture is open to the public and 
admission is free. Contact: The Principal Secretary, The Royal Stuart Society, 
PO Box 13609, London, W4 4GU; 

e-mail: webmaster@royalstuartsociety.com; 

website: www.royalstuartsociety.com 

Persons who wish to have their organisation’s events listed here should send details to: 
Right Now!, PO Box 2085, London W1A 5SX 

e-mail:rightnow@compuserve.com or fax: (0845) 601 3243 

There is no charge for this service. We cannot guarantee inclusion of any event, nor do we 
list party political meetings. Listing here does not imply that we necessarily endorse the 
organisation concerned. Those wishing to attend meetings are advised to confirm arrange- 
ments with the organisers beforehand. 


CFW 


CONCERN FOR FAMILY 
AND WOMANHOOD 
Do you believe that the traditional 
sex roles and the traditional 
family are best for our society, 


Businessman would like 
to produce monthly 
tabloid — 
for English people 
by English people. 
Any financial support, 
ideas, expertise would 


and that feminism has gone 
far too far? Then join us! 
Enquiries: CFW, Springfield 
House, Chedworth, 
Cheltenham. 
Tel: 01285 720454 
Website: www.cfw.org.uk 


be appreciated. 


Please reply to: 
‘Businessman’, 
c/o Right Now!, Box 361 
78, Marylebone High 
Street, London, W1U 5AP. 
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he country Papa Hemingway 
‘Tsuse “more upside down than 

sideways” is not only among the 
most beautiful on earth, it is also mar- 
vellously run by a central government 
as unobstrusive as it’s possible to be 
and still be called a government. Very 
few know the name of the president of 
the Swiss Confederation, and local gov- 
ernment starts at the village level. Berne 
concerns itself mostly with foreign affairs 
and defence. National decisions are taken 
more often than not after a referendum, 
and there have been countless numbers 
of these in recent years. 

Every Swiss citizen has the right to 
bear arms, yet crime by Swiss citizens is 
almost nonexistent, and violent crime 
extremely rare indeed. Farmers, or 
peasants, as the politically incorrect 
Swiss insist on calling themselves, are 
partly subsidised by Berne, which 
means the beautiful countryside has 
not been denuded of its young, and the 
cities have remained uncrowded and 
unpolluted. Switzerlans has been at 
peace for 700 years thanks to what it 
calls “armed neutrality”. 

Immigration, needless to say, is con- 
trolled in a manner not unlike the 
Fuhrer’s bunker in the closing days of 
World War II. Asylum seekers are wel- 
come, if they’re for real, and as a result, 
their numbers are minimal. Seasonal 
foreign workers are allowed in as long 
as they are needed, and their workers’ 
visas are renewed yearly. There are no 
state benefits for foreigners not usefully 
employed. It is extremely difficult to 
obtain Swiss citizenship, no matter how 
many years of residence, and it’s up to 
the person applying for citizenship to 
obtain the approval of his or her peers. 
In other words, the utopia that is 
Switzerland comes at a price, a price 
paid for by demagogue politicians, an 
almost unheard of phenomenon in 
good old Helvetia. Berne politicos pay 
homage to political correctness, but 
they are about the only ones that do. 
Free speech reigns in the land of the 
cuckoo clock, which is the reason why I 
spend half the time of the year here. 

Cut to that depressing and lawless 
land that used to be my home, that once 
upon a time green and pleasant land of 
England. Here is the Independent news- 
paper reporting on the crime of the cen- 
tury and with a very straight face: “The 
prospect of a two year stretch in jail 
looms for the Greek playboy and 
columnist. Taki and the Spectator are 
being investigated by Scotland Yard 
over an article he wrote on January 11. 
The investigation was triggered by a 
complaint from Peter Herbert, a lawyer 
and member of the Metropolitan Police 
Authority. The Yard’s Diversity Directorate 
will assess whether the piece incites 









































racial hatred and thereby breaks the 
Public Order Act, for which the maxi- 
mum sentence is two years”. 

Now that’s what I call real, Marx- 
brothers-like comedy! Here’s Britain 
dismally dumbed down, ill-governed 
and definitely unlivable for law-abid- 
ing, hard working, tax-paying citizens, 
and some race hustler wants to send me 
to the clink for comments that were 
meant mostly in jest in order to make a 
point. Politicians have shamed the 
English people into accepting illegal 
immigration, bogus asylum seekers 
and terrorists, by implying that anyone 
who protests is lacking in humanity, 
and now those same politicians are 
making sure that the law will take care 
of those like myself who happen to 
raise a dissenting voice. 

The only thing I wish is for some of 
those clowns to come and try this over 
here, in William Tell’s land. They’d be 
sent packing quicker than, say, Jack 
Straw would if he tried to enter St 
James’s clubland. 


ore comedy. This time cut to 
Me ludicrous little country of 
Belgium, known for its chips, 


and the Dutroux scandal, in which 
murderous paedophiles are enjoying 
the government's protection in order to 
keep ministers from ending up in jail. 
Ambrose Evans-Pritchard reports from 
Brussels that the lead singer of 
Belgium’s entry in the Eurovision Song 
Contest was banned from taking part 
after the Gestapo - sorry, the security 
services - accused her of neo-Nazi sym- 
pathies. Soetkin Collier, 25, sings with a 
band by the name of Urban Trad, and 
the PC Gestapo had her under surveil- 
lance for ‘far-Right’ activities. The 
Gestapo alleged that she had attended a 
rally in 1996 commemorating Rudolf 
Hess. The truth is somewhat different. 
Soetkin Collier’s brother works for the 
Rightwing Vlaams Blok in the Flemish 
parliament. The Vlaams Blok is a party 
which can only be described as inevitable. 











So egregious are Belgium’s immigration 
policies, it was inevitable that the Flemish 
workers who are losing their jobs to 
Muslim immigrants were bound to react. 
Firing a shot across their bow, the PC 
Gestapo has begun to hound peaceful 
Flemish nationalists in Belgium’s Dutch- 
speaking northern half instead of concen- 
trating on catching an Islamic terrorist or 
two. Soetkin Collier, like yours truly, has 
done nothing wrong except raise her voice, 
and in her case it wasn’t even hers. It was 
her brother's. 1984 is really here. 





the east, a Stalin exhibition has 

opened in a Moscow museum to cel- 
ebrate the 50th anniversary of the dictator's 
death. Just imagine: a Berlin museum fol- 
lows suit, and opens an exhibition to cele- 
brate Hitler’s death in 1945. The exhibition 
is filled with photographs of the Fiihrer, 
letters and gifts presented to him by work- 
ers and foreign dignitaries, just like the one 
about Stalin. The walls of the museum are 
covered with the stark colours of propa- 
ganda posters of Hitler, and his face domi- 
nates a cityscape that highlights some of 
the Berlin buildings that were built during 
his rule, just as in the Moscow exhibit. 
What do you think the reaction of, say, 
scummy Belgian bureaucrooks would be? 
Of Jack Straw ? Of Jacques Chirac? 

Talk about a double, triple, quadruple 
standard. Stalin was a cold-hearted, brutal 
mass murderer, yet in the Pantheon of 
mass murderers only Hitler features. Pol- 
Pot, Mao, Stalin, Mengistu, Mugabe and 
other African “enlightened” leaders are 
ignored by the scummy Lefties that are 
running our lives. We have no one to 
blame but ourselves. OQ 


Fe: a couple of thousand miles to 
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Conservative 


A biweekly magazine edited 
by Pat Buchanan and 
Taki Theodoracopolous 
Website: 
www.amconmag.com 
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